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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


St. Louis Convention. 


JUNE 9, I0, I1, 1903. 


For the eighth time the National Association of Credit Men will meet 
in'annual convention, the place of this year’s gathering being St. Louis, 
_Mo.,and the dates announced as above. All indications point to a very large 
representative convention, with the resultant of a great measure. of 
eficial work being accomplished. ‘The attendance of individual members 
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Riinited be WObpiderable, and every individual member who possibly © 

end shold ‘avail himself of this opportunity, as he is entitled to a 
seat and vote in the convention by virtue of his membership. 


- "The St. Louis Association is planning an enjoyable program of enter- 
tainment in which ‘will be included a steamboat ride and a trip to the 
Louisiana Exposition grounds. ' 


Messrs. Marcus M. Marks, of New York, and F. W. Yale, of St. Jo- 
seph, have accepted invitations to address the Convention, and the entire 
program will be announced in the June BULLETIN. 


Railroad Rates for the Convention. 


‘The Central Passenger Association, Trunk Line, Southeastern Pas- 
senger ASsociation, Western Passenger Association and Southwestern 
Passenger Bureau have all conceded a rate of a fare and one-third, on the 
certificate plan. The conditions and regulations of this plan are now so 
well known as not to require explanation here. 


The New York Credit Men’s Association is organizing an excursion 
to the Convention in which the Rochester, Buffalo, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Associations will probably join; these delegations will have 
their own sleepers, and arrangements will be made to spend a day at some 
well-known resort en route. 


Any member who desires to submit a question for the consideration 


of the Convention, may prepare a resolution covering the question, send it 
to the national office BY MAY 2orT#, and it will be published in the offi- 
cial program; unless received by the date mentioned we cannot promise 
that it will be included in the program. 


June Bulletin. 


In order to have the program of the Convention, as well as other infor- 
mation relating thereto, in the hands of the members in good season before 
the opening of the Convention, the June BuLLetrn will be issued JUNE 
st. Consequently, all communications and general matter for publication 
will have to be in our possession BY MAY 2oru. 


The Association Prevents a Discharge in Bankruptcy. 


Among the first cases submitted to the Inyestigation and Prosecution 
Bureau was that of Jacob Fine, of Peoria, Ill. Charges were preferred 
against him by the Association’s attorneys, Messrs. Covey & Covey, of 
Peoria, to the United States District Attorney, on the strength of 
which Fine was indicted and tried for violations of the Bankruptcy Act. 
The jury rendered a verdict of acquittal on the remarkable theory that 
while they believed the defendant had been guilty of fraud, still they were 
convinced that he had acted upon the advice of his attorney, who was, in 
reality, the guilty party. Although defeated in the effort to secure a con- 
viction the association proceeded to oppose his discharge in bankruptcy, 
for which he had applied, and we are gratified to announce that the dis- 
charge was denied under the following circumstances : \ 
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Mr. Jacobson, counsel for Fine, had filed exceptiqns to the referee’s 
report on behalf of the bankrupt, and when the matter was. called up. the 
Judge said to Mr, Jacobson: “That name seems familiar. Have I not 
already had that matter before me?” Mr. Jacobson replied that Fine was 
tried on a criminal charge and acquitted by the jury. The Court said that 
he recollected the case, and that while the jury had acquitted him, the Court 
would have come to a different conclusion had he been tried before him, 
and that he did not care to hear Mr. Jacobson in the matter, and 
would overrule the exceptions and deny the discharge. The Court further 
said to Mr. Jacobson that he was surprised that he would file an applica- 
tion for a discharge for the bankrupt after the conduct of the bankrupt as 
shown by the record, and that he supposed that Jacobson knew what the 
views of the Court were with regard to this case already. He said that 
he was satisfied that the jury would have found Fine guilty had it not been 
for the advice which had been given to Fine by Jacobson acting as his 
counsel. 


Bulk Bill Matters. 


The Michigan measure has passed the House, but has to be returned 
to the Senate, as the bill has been amended since leaving the latter branch 
of the Legislature. Vice-President Pulfer reports the prospects as bright. 


The bills introduced in Florida, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania have all failed of passage. 


' The Scheme of Sutcliffe, Swindler. 
BY WILLIAM HAMILTON‘ OSBORNE. 
REPRINTED FROM “McCLURE’S MAGAZINE” OF APRIL, 1903, BY PERMISSION OF 


THE S. S. MCCLURE COMPANY, TO WHOM GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
IS MADE. , 


Sutcliffe sat waiting at Steve O’Donnell’s, in the little room behind the 
bar. 

Sutcliffe was the man who in 18— sent fifty alleged drummers 
through the West, and mailed them from the East checks certified by his 
own private “bank”—checks which they proceeded to cash in hotel offices 
and bars. The whole thing was manipulated by Sutcliffe and a rubber 
stamp at this end of the line. 

He was the man who, a few years later, in 18—, sold many vacant lots 
in New York city, owned by absentees and non-residents, and gave his 
deeds backed by the title policy of his own title guaranty company. This 
scheme was gigantic. After that they said he was the head of a syndicate 
of swindlers. But he wasn’t. The syndicate consisted of Sutcliffe in the 
first place, and Sutcliffe’s private stock of fine stationery and notarial and 
corporate seals. It was one man against the world, and nine times out of 
ten he won. 

These are but two instances of the methods he adopted ; he had a mul- 
titude of others. 

He raised his head. A man stood in the doorway. “You’re here at 
last, John Dawson,” he exclaimed. “I’ve been awaitin’ for you.” 

he man nodded his head. He looked tired and dusty. “You ex- 
pected me then?” he said. ; 

“Yep. Your old man wrote me. Did you walk? What, all the 
way ?” 

' ‘The other assented. “Any money?” queried Sutcliffe. 
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“None,” said the other, “except just enough to feed on the way. The 
lawyers got all there was to get.” 

Sutcliffe pulled out a roll of bills and peeled off two. “Take it,” he 
said ; “‘a man feels better with money in his pocket.” 

“When did he go up State?” he continued. 

“Who? Father? Two days ago—in the morning.” 

“Fourteen year’s a long time,” sighed Sutcliffe. “I was in for six. 
That’s long enough for me. With the allowance, though,” he continued, 
“he'll be out, say, in ten year. Your dad an’ I traveled a-team for many a 
year, an’ say, do you know, I came to him, just as you’ve come to me, years 
ago. An’ I said to him, ‘Buck, youstoodby me an’ I'll stand by young John,’ 
an’ by George, John, I will. Now, look-a-here, sittin’ here I’ve been doin’ 
a lot o’ thinkin’, and I want to tell you— But say, what’s the matter with 
me? What you want is toeat. Here, it’s been waitin’ for you. Sit down 
there an’ eat it,” he continued, “an’ we'll talk afterward. Not a word now. 
You eat an’ I’ll smoke.” 

The one ate, the other smoked, in silence. Sutcliffe gazed long and 
earnestly on the young man’s countenance. He was not a bad-looking 
fellow. Young—about twenty-five. ‘ood square jaw, and a nose that 
stood out in the air. Good eyes, but a bit too much shrewdness in them, But 
stamped upon him, though only in a slight degree, was that strange, inde- 
finable expression of face and manner that was stamped to an extent much 
greater upon Sutcliffe, and upon all men of that ilk—the innate individ- 
uality of crime. 

“His face is a fortune to us,” thought Sutcliffe. ‘“He’s the very man 
—the very man. Dawson,” he said aloud, as the other concluded his 
meal, “I want to tell you something—something I’ve been thinking about 
for a long time. Now, see here, you’re in this business to stay. I sup- 
pose you've about made up your mind to that. Lord, when I think of 
your father before you, and your grandfather before him! You’re fam- 
ily’s a credit to you, young fellow, let me tell you that.” 

“Now look here,” he continued, “I’m goin’ to stake you for all you’re 
worth, an’ you'll find out before I get through just how I’m goin’ to do it. 
The big thing, Dawson, in our business, as you know, is to get the confi- 
dence of the people. It’s a great business, but that’s the greatest part of 
it. Once get their confidence, and the rest is dead easy. Now look at me. 
No man ever saw me dressed up in my life. Rough clothes, rough voice, 
and rough manner. ‘That’s me. An’ what’s more, I always had a shave 
the day before yesterday. Why, if I went into a man‘s office, the first 
thing he’d think was that I was a tramp. In five minutes he’d begin to un- 
derstand that I didn’t care much what he thought. Say, in a week that 
man’d be pretty sure that I was a millionaire mine-owner or a cattle king 
from the West. I looked it, I tell you, and acted it. And there wasn't 
a time, when I was after big game, that I couldn’t put my hand down in 
my pants pocket and pull out a roll like this, if necessary. Say, in another 
week that man’d be runnin’ after me, seekin’ my favor, instead of me seek- 
in’ his. When I got to that stage of the game, you can place your bottom 
dollar, Dawson, I could do business with him to my own satisfaction, and 
have it all my own way. Ina couple more weeks or so I had him cleaned 
out, a’ he knew it. Those were my methods, Dawson, and there wasn’t a 
man before me that ever thought of playing the game as I played it. And 
those methods—say, where they failed once they won twice. Why, 
say, you’ve heard about some of them. Look at that Burlingame affair, 
an’ the way I did young Stevenson. You heard o’ them.” 

He puffed for a minute or two in silence. “But I tell you, young 
John, I’m out of it. They’re on to my methods, and they’re on to me, 
‘specially since I went up. Say, there isn’t a dodge from Maine to Texas 
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where I wouldn’t be spotted—that ig, in anything worth while. But say, 
there was a time when I would spend as long as a year, or two year even, 
just layin’ the foundation to get into a man’s confidence. I did that with 
old Bently, an’ after all I only got about four thousand out o’ him. | Still 
it was money. But I been thinkin’ your father an’ me made a mistake. 
Sometimes we’d make a strike, but never over five figures, and generally 
only about three.” 

He laid down his pipe and touched the other on the arm. “What I 
ought to have done in the past, and what I intend to do in the future, Daw- 
son,” he said, impressively, “is to deal with nothin’ less than six figures. 
I’m goin’ to make a big strike, or bust, an’ ten to one on it I don’t bust, 
éither. Look ahere.” He spread some newspaper clippings on the table. 
“Here’s a fellow got away with over seven hundred thousand dollars—you 
understand—seven hundred thousand. Here’s another got three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Another four hundred and twenty-five—an’ 
so they go. You know who these fellows are as well as I do—they’re 
bank cashiers. But, see here, did any o’ these fellows actually get away? 
No, indeed. Here, this fellow was caught—and this—and this. Say, do 
you think they’d evercatchme with seven hundred thousand? You know they 
coul'n’t. And where’s the money these fellows took? Gone—long before 
they skipped. They’d been takin’ it in driblets, long before they went. When 
they come out, they got nothing to show for it. Now, wait a minute, Daw- 
son,” he-continued. “What’s the thing that makes it possible for these fel- 
lows to steal and steal and steal for years ? What is it? Why it’s because they 
got the confidence of every mother’s son in the bank, an’ in the community, 
and that’s what it is. That’s the thing. An’ why don’t they get away 
with the stuff? I'll tell you why. It’s because they’re fools, instead of 
being knaves—that’s all. Now d’ye see what I’m drivin’ at? Put a man 
like you or me in a position were we’ve got the confidence of everybody— 
everybody, understand—and say, when the time comes to get away with a 
few hundred thousand, d’ye think they’d get us? But to do that thing a 
man’s got to make a reputation, an’ it takes years to make. it. 

“Dawson,” he said, as he drew his chair nearer, “it’ll be ten years 
before your old man gets out. I’m goin’ to sit down an’ wait for him. I 
got about sixteen thousand saved out o’ that last thing—the one I went up 
for—an’ I’m goin’ to wait, an’ in the meantime I’m going to put you in a 
place where you can build up a reputation an’ get the confidence of the 
community, an’ when the old man gets out, if we can’t light out o’ here 
with six figures, you can count me out, that’s all. There’s just one place 
in the whole world we can go then and be safe. 

“And that place?” said the younger man. 

Sutcliffe drew his head down and whispered in his ear. The younger 
man smote the table with his hand. “Great Scott!” he exclaimed, with a 
note of intense admiration in his voice. “Great Scott! Sutcliffe. I never 
thought of that!” 

“First and foremost, Dawson,” said the former, “is there anything 
agin’ you? Nothing to live down? Is there anything that you been 
mixed up in?” 

“Nothing at all,” said Dawson. “The old man kept me out of it 
until——” 

“How about education?” interrupted Sutcliffe. 

“Pretty fair,” said the other. “It’s good enough. As far as that 
goes, I’ll do, all right.” 

“Then, by George!” exclaimed Sutcliffe, “it’s done.” 

“Now, John Dawson, sit down and listen to me. This is most par- 
ticular business. Back here across the river is this here town of Monroe. 
Town? Say, it’s a city, or pretty near it. I know that town from one 
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end: to the other, and the devil of it all is, the town knows me. There’g 
more money an’ more business in that town for its size than there is in 
any other town in the United States. Now, I'll tell you what 1’m goin’ 
to do. I’m goin’ to stake you to the tune of about five hundred to start 
with. You will go and drop down on that town from nowhere in par- 
ticular. You're goin’ to start up a small hardware business in a vacant 
store at No. 41 Main Street. No matter why. I know what I’m about, 
an’ I know just how to work it. I know who owns the store, but you'll 
find out that for yourself. You rent that store for a year and pay him 
cash three months in advance. You inquire around an’ pick out a good 
cheap boardin’ place, suited to a man without any money to spare. You'lf 
want to stock up your store. You'll go to a man whose name you'll know 
when you get there. Don’t pay a cent of money except to the owner of the 
store an’ your landlady. Everything else you get in that town you want 
to get on credit.” 

“How'll I work that?” queried the younger man. 

“I’m comin’ to that, young fellow. There’s just one man there who 
doesn’t dare to refuse to do me a good turn. I did him one—but that’s 
another story. That’s the cashier of the First National. You give him 
this note. Wait a minute.” 


He took out a sheet of paper, and wrote. He tossed the paper upon 
the table. It read: 


Van. SLyck:—The man who hands you this is an honest man. When he needs 
references, give them to him. Yours, No. 356X. 

“That'll fix it. Deposit your money in his bank. And then a 

“But what’s the use of asking credit if I have the money?” protested 
Dawson. 

“Confound it. Can’t you see that the only way to get a standing in a 
place is to ask credit? The man that pays cash can’t get any credit. You 
order a small bill of goods on thirty days, an’ on the last day, neither 
sooner or later, you pay for ’em. You give your note for fifty dollars you 
borrow, an’ when it’s due, not a day sooner or later, pay it back. That’s the 
start. The time comes when you can borrow five, ten, twenty thousand, 
on the name you’ve got. The more money you borrow, the more credit 
you ask, the better standing you'll have. That’s the ticket. Now here. 
I know all about the hardware business, an’ I know just why it’ll go over 
there, an’ I’ll go over the details of the thing with you to-morrow before 
you start in. You want sleep—that’s what you want. But Dawson, see 
here, let me tell you this, now and for all. Never, under any circum- 
stances, be seen with me. Never write me a letter. Never recognize me 
on the street. Never mention my name. By George, that’s vital. We've 
got to play this game accordin’ to the cards. When you need money you 
report to me here. You report here every three months anyway, an’ we'll 
talk things over. But outside o’ that, never have nothin’ to do with me 
one way or the other. And Dawson,” he concluded, as he rose, “until the 
time comes, an’ I say the word, don’t forget that honesty’s the best policy. 
This is a deep an’ wide game we're goin’ to play, an’ you’ve got to be as 
honest as the day is long. Don’t forget it, Dawson; don’t forget it.” 

Dawson turned in and slept for sixteen hours. 


“This fellow out here,” said the salesman to the wholesaler, “wants 
this small bill of goods on credit. He says he’s started up a small place 
on Main Street. What do you think about it?” 

“Where is he?” said the proprietor, getting up and looking through 
the glass partition. “Oh! is that the fellow? Looks honest enough. Any 
references?” 

“Only Cassidy,.the owner of the place, and Van Slyck, of the First 
National.” , 





“Call ’em up then, and I’ll talk to them.” 
“Seems to be all right,” he said, after an interval of five minutes. “I 
guess he can have them. Don’t sell him any more, though, unless you 
‘see me about it.” 

Of course, nobody but the people that Dawson dealt with ever both- 
ered about him. He went on, slowly at first, as was natural. 

“You don’t borrow enough money,” said Sutcliffe, at the end of the 
first three months, “and buy more goods on credit.” 


“But,” said the younger, “I don’t need the money, and I don’t want 
the goods.” 

“Never you mind,” said Sutcliffe. ‘What you want to do is to bor- 
row. Borrow it and put it in the bank, an’ then pay it back. Give your 
note. Let your paper float around. And people’ll begin to know you. 
That’s what you want. But always pay when due. Be sure about that. 
As for goods, I’ve found a way to create a demand for those. You 
and see the Mayor, an’ ask him for some small orders from the town. The 
man that he’ll refer you to will give you an order. See if he don’t.” 

Sutcliffe was right. Whenever Dawson saw that man he got the 
order. The man himself didn’t know why, but his immediate superior 
did. And Dawson didn’t care why, so long as the demand came in. 

Five years later John Dawson stepped into the office of the. president 
of the First National. 


“How are you, Alderman?” said the latter cordially. “What can I 
do for you? What is it now, eh?” 

“Mr. Breslin,” said John Dawson, “I want to enlarge my place over 
here still more, but this architectural iron business I’ve got takes a good 
deal of my money. I just need about thirteen thousand dollars for ninety 
days. The question is, can you let me have it?” 

“Dawson, there isn’t a man in town that we'd sooner lend thirteen 
thousand dollars or any amount of money to, than to you. Of course, you 
can have it.” 


“T didn’t know,” replied Dawson, uncertainly. 


It was the eighth year of the compact between Sutcliffe and Dawson, 
and in the year of our Lord 18—. 

. It was in the fall of the year, and the town of Monroe was in the 
throes of a mighty pre-election contest. 

“Gentlemen—fellow citizens,” shouted the chairman of the meeting 
in the Town Hall, “there’s not a man or woman within the sound of my 
voice—there’s not a man or woman in this town that cannot say with me 
to-night, in all sincerity and truth, with the absolute conviction that he or 
she is everlastingly right—there’s not a man or woman that cannot say 
with me to-night—Honest John Dawson.” 

“Hooray!” yelled the crowd. 

“Hooray!” yelled Sutcliffe with the crowd. 

“T say, is there one?—in the whole wide world is there one such man 
or woman ?”’ 

“No! No! No!” yelled the crowd. 

And “No! No! No!” yelled Sutcliffe. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” continued. the chairman, “it is my privilege, 
and I have the honor to introduce to you, the citizens of the old, old town 
of Monroe—now the glorious city of Monroe—I introduce to you to- 
night the man who, by the grace of God, and the votes of the Republican 
party, shall be and must be the next treasurer of the great city of Monroe. 
I introduce to you, ladies and gentlemen, the man known here, there, and 
everywhere, in town and county, as John Dawson, the Honest Man.” 

“Hi! Hi! Hi! "Ray! "Ray! Ray!” yelled the crowd. 
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“Three cheers for the Honest Man,” yelled Sutcliffe, and emo- 
nium broke loose. 7 pinot An Eee 


“Two more years,” said Sutcliffe to himself that night. “T 
more. And then——” 7 gon 


The city of Monroe was upon the top wave of prosperity. It had 
wakened up from a conservative business town of the old style into a great 
city of modern enterprise. New public buildings were being built, publie 
parks were being laid out, bonds were being issued. Enormous sums of 
money were being poured into the city’s treasury, more than ever before; 
far beyond the amount of the treasurer’s bond. The money was lying 
there to meet the vast public improvements that were being made. 

“It’s a good thing,” the people said, “that we’ve got John Dawson in 
charge of all that pile. He’s honest as the day is long. He’s the right 
man in the right place. That’s clear.” 

“Dawson,” said Sutcliffe, “in three months’ time the old man’ll be 
out. In three months. I’ve got everything—everything, mind, down to 
the smallest detail—arranged and in order. We'll leave on a Saturday 
night for you know where, and that’ll give us thirty-six hours’ start. Hell 
itself can’t catch us with that start. Now, as far as you’re concerned. In 
three months’ time—I’ve estimated that in about three months from now 
oe can lay your hands on something over two hundred and fifty thousand 

ars.” 

“Sutcliffe,” said Dawson, with a grim smile, “in three months from 
os I can lay hands on eight hundred thousand dollars and not a cent 
less.” 

“By George!” said Sutcliffe, with a fierce joy. “By George! we've 
struck it. I didn’t think you had it in you, Dawson,” he said, with a glance 
of admiration. “Honest, now, I didn’t.” 


Three months later Sutcliffe, the swindler, sat waiting in the little 
rocm behind the bar, at Steve O’Donnell’s. 

He raised his head. A man stood in the doorway. 

“Here at last, Honest John Dawson,” he exclaimed. “I’ve been 
awaitin’ for you. Comein. Have you got it?” 

“T have,” said Dawson, as he laid down a bulky package on the table. 
He remained standing. Suddenly he addressed the other man. 

“Sutcliffe,” he said, earnestly, “look here; I can’t do this thing. I’ve 
got to back out. There isn’t a man, woman or child in Monroe that doesn’t 
trust me to the end. I know,” he said, simply, “that it isn’t right or fair 
to you to take this stand, but, Sutcliffe, you’ve taught me to be an honest 
man, you've built up a reputation for me, and I can’t go back on it. I 
can’t doit. There’s no use. I’d do this thing if I could, Sutcliffe, but I 
can’t, so help me God!” 

The elder man stood silent for an instant; then he stretched out his 
hand. 

“Shake!” he exclaimed. 

“John Dawson,” he said, huskily, “there’s more than that to it, and 
it’s just this. You’ve made an honest man of me. By God, you have!’ 

They stood there for some minutes. Suddenly Sutcliffe roused him- 
self 


“Say, Dawson, the old man’ll be here in a minute. He’s due here 
now. What’ll we do with him, I wonder.” 

“We'll have to make an honest man of him too,” said Dawson ; “that’s 
all there’s left for us to do.” s : : 

“Lord!” exclaimed Sutcliffe, with a grim and rétrospective smile, 
“S#’ll be a sure enough tough job, but I guess we’ve got to do it, after all. 
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Report of the Membership Committee. 


The Association year of 1902-1903 will make a creditable showing in 
respect to membership increase, its record being fully up to the average of 
the past four years, during which time the increase per annum has been 
approximately 500 members. On June 1, 1902, the membership 
stood organized 3,577; individual, 427; total, 4,004. On May 1, 1903, 
there were organized members, 3,911; individual, 540; total, 4,451; the 
latter does not represent the results for the entire year, as the vear will not 
close until June 1, 1903. 

The number of local Associations is the same as reported to the last 
Convention, viz., 33 ; one local branch has been dissolved (Saginaw), and 
one added (St. Joseph) ; one certainly, and possibly two, will be added to 
the list before June Ist. 

During the early part of the year your committee considered the ques- 
tion of retaining a regular organizer, as suggested to it by the Louisville 
Convention, and the favorable sentiment of the Committee was reported 
to the Board of Directors, which, at its meeting on November 24, 1902, 
took the action necessary to bring about this result, and consequently Mr. 
Francis J. Stockwell, of St. Louis, was retained with the title of Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr. Stockwell’s work has been under the direction of the national’ 
office, and the reports from that quarter all indicate that his services thus 
far have been very satisfactory. The literary portion of the work of secur- 
ing new members through Mr. Stockwell has been done by the National 
Office, and he has also been ably assisted by members of the different local 
Associations, who have provided him with letters of introduction to houses 
in the cities he has visited. 

Mr. Stockwell, since January 1, 1903, has canvassed the cities of 
Springfield, Joplin, Carthage, St. Joseph and Sedalia, Mo., Atchison and 
Leavenworth, Kan.; Keokuk, Burlington, Muscatine and Davenport, Ia. ; 
Quincy, Peoria, Pekin, Bloomington, Moline, Freeport, Macomb, Gales- 
burg, Rock Island, Dixon and Sterling, Ill., and secured 169 individual 
members, and also reorganized the St. Joseph Association. 

By direction of the Board of Directors a general plan for increasing 
the membership through correspondence was promulgated to the Associa- 
tion in December last, and while we have no doubt that the results of this 
effort were instrumental in advertising the work of the Association, still 
the memberships secured through it were so few as to deprive it of any 
practical effect. 

While many of the most interested members will always exert them- 
selves in an endeavor to obtain new memberships, still experience has 
proven that the work of a solicitor (be he a man of the capacity of Mr. 
Stockwell) is the only policy which will ever enable the Association to 
secure the large number of members it should have in order to make its 
influence more thoroughly felt, and it would therefore be well to consider 
the advisability of placing competent solicitors in the different <ections of 
the country, and the views of the general membership are solicited upon 
this point. Acting on behalf of the National Association, Mr. Russell B. 
Thayer organized a local Association in Oklahoma City, which has not as 
yet affiliated with our organization. The letters and literature calling atten- 
tion to the desirability of having such an association in Oklahoma were all 
sent from our national office. 

We regret to report that it has not been possible during the present 
year to send a representative to Texas, as we are assured that organizations 
can be effected there if the proper work be done. Considerable preliminary 
work, either through letters or the presence of our representatives, has 
been done in the cities of San Diego, Cal.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Paducah, 
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Ky. ; LaCrosse, Wis. ; Youngstown, O.; Richmond and Lynchburgh, Va.; 
Des Moines, Ia. ; Knoxville, Tenn., and Tacoma, Wash., and local associa- 
tions in some of these cities should be established during the coming year. 

A plan for increasing the membership through the offer of cash 
prizes was presented to the Board of Directors last fall, but was not 
favored by it. Your Committee was instructed to consider a resolution 
referred to it by the last Convention, as to increasing the per capita dues 
50 cents. It is plainly evident to those in close relationship to the active 
work of the Association that the organization is constantly hampered in its 
work because the funds at its disposal are not adequate to meet the outlays 
. incident to the prosecution of much work which would inure to the benefit 
of the Association, especially in respect to increasing its membership. The 
committee does not desire to mention or commit itself to any specific rate of 
increase, but earnestly.recommends that this subject be given deliberate 
and favorable consideration by the coming Convention. 

(Signed) Wm. H. Preston, Chairman, 
Stetson-Preston Co., 


Los Angeles, 
May 1, 1903. Ca 


Report of the Business Literature Committee. 


The work of this committee is now so well-established and under- 
stood that its duties are entirely devoid of that novelty or originality 
which were peculiar to them in the early history of the association. It 
was formerly the custom to select during the year some six or seven 
addresses or papers of a high order and cause their publication in 
pamphlet form with the endorsement of the committee. The introduction 
of the paper known as Business Topics was an amplification of this 
policy insuring the publication of a larger number of articles or papers 
and at more frequent intervals, and the institution of the MonTHLy 
BULLETIN carried this practice to a decidedly advanced stage and enabled 
the Association to place before its membership a wider and more liberal 
discussion of credit questions than is to be found in any other journal 
published at the present time. This discussion has not, however, been 
limited to the subject of credit, but has covered almost every phase of 
commercial and economic thought. 

The financial status of the Association will not permit of any en- 
largement of the BULLETIN at present or in the immediate future and 
while many have suggested that the paper be made more pretentious in 
appearance and elaborate in form, this cannot be done until. such time 
as arrangements of a financial nature on the part of the Association will 
warrant it. 

We are pleased to report that the items and articles published by the 
Association continue to be favorably regarded by the general trade press 
as the constant reprints of our matter will testify. 

While the number of articles and addresses contributed by the local 
branches as the results of their meetings have enabled us to fairly 
meet the requirements of the committee in respect to the Topics and 
Butietin, still there could be an improvement in this regard as some 
of the local branches have not been as helpful as others in this most 
important respect. The literature of the Association is indispensable to 
the progress of its work, as experience has proven that it is a prevailing 
factor in arousing the interest of those outside our membership and the 
publication of special articles in pamphlet form taken from the MonTHLY 
Bu.ietin for distribution throughout the trades, especially among non- 
members, is earnestly recommended. 
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It is deemed desirable to explain that only Business Topics is sent 
to the papers; and periodicals on our list: (apout 1,100:in afll),-and ‘the 
question has been raised as to the advisability:of sendingthe MontHLY 
BuLbERTin tothis paper list, especiallyas we would then be placing’ before 
the préss of the country all possible information regarding both national 
and local work. » This point may beumet by ‘discontinuing the: printing: of 
Business Topics as a separate production and feature, and simply 
sending the BULLETIN, not only to the membership, but the press ‘as well. 
The views of the: members on this subject-would be appreciated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gro. F. Dominick, 

May 1, 1903 Chairman Business ‘Literature Committee. 


Report of the Committee on Improyement of Mercantile Agency 
Service. 

The Committee on. Improvement of Mercantile Agency Service to 
whom was referred the resolutions embodying the nine suggestions to the 
mercantile agencies as offered by the former committee, begs to report 
that notwithstanding the fact'that the suggestions were given-consideration 
and were replied to.in person by Mr. Wm. T. Rolph for Messrs. R.. G2 Dun 
& Co., and by telegram from.Mr.-Charles F. Clark, President of the’ Brad- 
street Company, before the Louisville Convention, it was deemed advisable 
to make a personal request for the reconsideration of the whole subject 
with the hope that a personal interview with the executives of the several 
agencies, and arguments in favor of the adoption of some, if not all, of the 
suggestions would have the desired effect. 

In Mr. Clark’s telegram he intimated that the best: results could be 
obtained ‘by a conference of this kind. 

With this object in view a sub-committee consisting of Messrs. Frarik 
S. Evans, of Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia; Joseph S: Potter, of 
Folwell Bros. & Co., Philadelphia; Charles G; Rapp, of Young, Smyth, 
Field Company, Philadelphia; Charles E; Meek, of the National: Lead Co., 
New York City; E: Wright, of Fred. Victor & Achelis; New York City, 
and J. B. Bouck, Jr., of Pratt & Lambert, New York City, called: upon 
Mr. Charles: F. Clark, President’ of thé Bradstreet Company; and Mr. 
Robert Dun Douglass, of Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co., and although only the 
Bradstreet Company and R. G; Dun & Co. had béen refetted to in the sug- 
gestions, the International Mercantile Agency, which at thé tinie the resolu- 
tions were adopted was just Commencing business, was also called upon, 
the committee considering it expedient to consult this agency as the plan 
of operations contemplated by that organization indicated that it was pre- 
pared to do general agency work, and for this reason its views and inten- 
tions on questions affecting the Association would certainly be of interest. 

The sub-committe was very courteously received by the executives of 
all three agencies, and was impressed with the idea that there was a desire 
on the part of the agencies to treat with due consideration any requests and 
suggestions emanating from our Association consistent-with their views, 
based upon theif expérience’ of many years; in one instance as much as 41 
years. At many points, however, your committee was confronted ‘with 
the question of the additional expense involved were any of the suggestions 
adopted, one executive going so far as to say that were any of the sugges- 
tions acted upon favorably by his agency, it’ would entail'an additional ex- 
pense that would practically make the business profitless. 

To illustrate this in a practical way your committee was taken through 
the mechanical plant of one agency, that of the Bradstreet Company, aiid 
was there shown the constriction of a’ book of ratings from) beginning: to 
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end, also the changes necessary, and the extra labor and expense were any 
of the suggestions. adopted. 

The committee after going over in great detail all the matters pertain- 
ing to the visit left each executive with the request that the subject be given 

‘further consideration, and that their replies be sent to the chairman at a 
later date. 

In due time communications were received from the several agencies, 
but not all answered the suggestions in a specific manner, and for this rea- 
son it is impracticable for the committee to embody the letters verbatim in 
the report, owing to their general character. 

To better understand the subject it is necessary to reproduce the sug- 
gestions, and as far as possible the answers to them by the interested par- 
ties as follows: 

Frrst.—Thére is a universal demand that R. G. Dun & Co. use a better 
grade of paper in their general reference book. 

Sreconp.—That both Dun and Bradstreet provide their general refer- 
ence books with a thumb index similar to that used in dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. 

Tuirp.—That both agencies should add a third column to their refer- 
ence books, indicating by hieroglyphics whether or not the party rated dis- 
courts, pays promptly, or is slow in making settlement. 

Fourts.—A closer scanning of post offices in the U. S. Postal Guide 
by the Dun Agency and the noting of the same in their general reference 
book, so as to bring in many points now omitted, and the rating of men 
doing business at these points thereby secured. 

Firta.—tThe insertion of maps in the general reference book of the 
Bradstreet Agency. 

Srxta.—The adoption of a system of membership cards on the part of 
both agencies, each subscriber to be entitled to as many as desired, said 
cards to facilitate direct correspondence between the subscriber and any 
district manager of the agencies. 

SrventH.—That R. G. Dun & Co. place the rating which the parties 
are entitled to at their branch location, as well as at their main place of 
business. 

E1cuHtu.—That Bradstreet’s should abandon the use of tissue paper in 
making their reports. 

Nintu.—That the Dun Agency give more gazetteer or general infor- 
mation under the town heading. 

In answer to the first suggestion, which affects only R. G. Dun & Co., 
they say: “It is our desire to use in our book the-best, and at the same 
time, the thinnest paper that is available for that purpose. A necessary 
regard must be had for the ever-increasing proportions of the work, and 
every effort exhausted to keep it within as reasonable dimensions as possi- 
ble. If any subscriber has occasion to complain of an imperfect book we 
urge him to notify the office to which he subscribes. The matter will have 
immediate attention, and the complaint will be forwarded to the executive 
office in New York.” 

The second suggestion is answered by R. G. Dun & Co. as follows: 
“The thumb index would involve a great deal of delay when applied to the 
thousands of books we issue four times a year. Any subscriber, however, 
may have his book indexed himself, or we shall be pleased to fill orders 
for indexed ‘books, in any style, subject to delay, at cost price to us.” 

The Bradstreet Company on this subject says nothing specifically, 
only in a general way saying it does not warrant the expense involved. 
‘The committee made the suggestion both to R. G. Dun & Co. and. the 
Bradstreet 'Company that instead of thumb indexing their books they 
should interleave the several States with a heavier paper, having an ex- 
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tended tab, on which could be printed the State or fettwons ‘that it indicated, 
and that this would no doubt answer the Same purpose as the thumb index, 
having the advantage of not causing any delay in the production. of the 
book, as the extra leaves could be bound in the book at the same time that 
the other portions were at practically no additional expense. Both execu- 
tives seemd to think, however, that the suggestion was impracticable, and 
that it would make the book cumbersome and too heavy, and gave us no 
encouragement whatever. 

The International Mercantile Agency, as all know who have seen its 
books, has thumb indexes, marking cach State, territory, province, and the 
larger cities, so made as to clearly distinguish the city from the State, or 
territory, and promises that all future editions of its general or sectional 
books will have this feature. 

The third suggestion is deemed impracticable by both the Bradstreet 
Company and R, G. Dun & Co. The International has endeavored to cover 
this point by classifying the credit rating, indicating “a discounter,” “slow 
pay,’ etc., using five classes to show the manner of paying 

The fourth suggestion was answered by R. G, Dun & Go. as follows: 
“The. scanning of post offices has always had, and will continue to have, 
our closest attention ; we shall be indebted for any instance of apparent in- 
accuracy which may be brought to our attention,” This suggestion only 
applies to R. G. Dun & Co., so no comment is necessary from the other 
agencies. 

The fifth suggestion was deemed by the Bradstreet Company, to whom 
it refers, impracticable, adding to the thickness and the weight of the 
book of ratings. ‘The matter of expense was also an item to be considered, 
as no extra charge could be made for the maps. Mr. Clark said he would 
prefer to furnish subscribers who desire it with an atlas. 

The sixth suggestion did not meet with favor by either the Bradstreet 
Company or R, G. Dun & Co., and both declined to entertain it, claiming 
that it was entirely contrary to their views as to the management of an 
agency, and would have 2 demoralizing effect on the system. There was 
no advantage to the subscriber as reports in answer to direct inquiries 
would always have to be sent through the local office, and therefore no time 
was saved, On this subject the International Agency says, “a matter for 
mature consideration.” 

The seventh suggestion is answered by R. G. Dun & Co, as follows: 

“We have given a great deal of thought to the question of rating con- 
cerns at their various branches as well as at headquarters, particularly since 

.the call on us by your committee, some weeks ago, when this subject was 
dwelt upon at some length. 

“You are perhaps aware that up to some fifteen years ago, it was our 
custom to rate concerns wherever they had branches, Our experience 
demonstrated that the safest plan, for our subscribers’ interests, was to 
rate at headquarters only, and that system was instituted. We still feel 
that no better plan has ever been devised than that of rating at headquar- 
ters only, At the same time, a great many of our subscribers and credit 
men feel that for convenience and time-saving, we should again put into 
practice our old system of rating at every point where a concern is located. 
Subscribers to our sectional books especially urged the change, because 
reference was sometimes made to a point not included in the sectional 
volume, 

“We now write to say that in deference to these frequently expressed 
wishes and the representations. made by your committee, we have decided 
to revert to our old method of inserting ratings for branch houses, as well 
as headquarters, and that method will be reinstituted for an early issue of 
the reference book. 
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_ “Weare happy to be able to make this announcement to you, as it is . 
line with the views so strongly urged by your committee.” } 
Both the’ Bradstréet Etiinany and the International Agency rate 


branches the same as the parent house. 
The eighth ‘saggestion, which refers only to the Bradstreet Company, 
is answered by that company as follows: 
“We are endeavoring to secure from Japanese manufacturers a much 
better quality of paper, which will tend to improve the physical condition 
is is the only specific reply from this company to any 


of the reports.’ 
of the suggestions. 

The International Agency says: “‘No reports are furnished subscribers 
on tissue paper ;.a specially prepared paper as to texture and color is uséd 
by this agency for all service to its subscribers.” 

The ninth is replied to by R- G. Dun & Co., saying: “In the matter of 
gazeteer. information. we have the co-operation of the greatest expert. in 
- that line in the, world with his trained assistants. ‘The result of our com- 
bined work is contained in the Shipper’s Guide, which we publish, a copy 
of which is available to every subscriber.” 

The International says: “This feature is receiving careful considera 
tion in corinection with paragraph No. 5, and this agency will be guided 
entirely by the necessities of the situation as outlined by credit men.” 

The Bradstreet Company says in a general way “that we are sparing 
no effort to the obtaining and furnishing our clients with information that 
defines the conditions which make and create commercial credit, goes with 
out discussion. This seems to be all that we can cope with, and we cannot, 
therefore, enter into or attempt matters which are extraneous to the objects 
for which this institution was created and which it is earnestly and dil- 
gently striving to perform.” 

R. G. Dun & Co. say in addition to their specific answers to the sug- 
gestions; “Permit us to add that we think it would be very desirable to have 
credit men generally place themselves more closely in touch with our local 
managers. Questions arising concerning our business, and seeming dit 
ferences or misunderstandings, could in most instances, we believe, be 
readily explained and adjusted. Some of these matters are largely local, 
and must be viewed from that standpoint. Frequent interchange in 
views in this way would, we think, be beneficial to all concerned. We want 
you to feel that, not by words alone, but by deeds, it is our aim.to ment 
the highest approval of our subscribers, and particularly the credit mem. 
Our interests are common interests, and there is no suggestion that they 
may make but will have careful and impartial consideration, with the neces 
sary view to practicability. Those things that will contribute most largely 
to our subscribers’ interests are the things that we are most anxious 
foster. We therefore welcome suggestions, and appreciate particularly 
the spirit in which those of your committee were submitted.” 

In reviewing the whole subject your committee has come to the cow 
clusion that their efforts have not been in vain, and while we can hardly 
expect the adoption of all the suggestions we have reason to believe thata 
number of them will receive the serious consideration of those executives 
having the matter in charge, and that their incorporation in the work will 
ultimately come about. 

The agencies are doing an immense amount of work as only thos 
conversant with the matter can appreciate. It must be admitted that sine 
the agitation of the Credit Men’s Association commenced there has been 
vast improvement in the service, and with a disposition.on the part of those 
in charge to make an earnest effort to meet our most exacting demands, 
the time will come when this important adjunct to the credit department 
will be as perfect as can reasonably be expected. 
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One fact must not be overlooked, that too much, cannot be expected 
for the price at which the service is now furnished. If 4 subscriber wants 
a book that will give him the ratings as to capital and credit, and tell him 
whether his prospective customer discounts his bills, or is.slow in. his_pay- 
ments, and whether he carries a full Jine of fire insurance, and in addition, 
have the books serve as a Post, Office guide, shipping guide, gazeteer, atlas 
and commercial law book, he must expect to pay a higher rate of subscrip- 
tion, as were all these features incorporatea in the books issued by the 
agencies there would practically be no occasion for getting any detailed 
reports, and it is doubtful even were such a book issued whether it would 
be as satisfactory as the service is at present with the reasonable improve-" 
ments that may suggest themselves.from time; to.time to the credit man. 

The subject of the Rural Free Delivery System of the Post Office 
Department has for some time past had the attention of thé Committee 
on the Improvement of Mercantile Agency Service with a view of having 
the several agencies adopt some general rule for treating cases where 
the Post Office has been “iscontinved by the Department, and the service 
incorporated in the Free Delivery System. 

The subject is one that has lately given the Executives of the Agen- 
cies a great deal of thought and concern, but none have as yet solved the 
problem in a manner entirely satisfactory either to themselves or to 
their subscribers, and with the constant changes and additions to the 
system of free delivery it is exceedingly difficult to have a general 
tule covering every case, at least for the present. 

Previous to the establishment of the Free Delivery System there was 
no difficulty in locating and getting the ratings in the Mercantile Agencies 
of any individual, firm or corporation by simply looking under the town 
heading, which almost invariably was also a post office. When such a 
post office is discontinued and the mail is served by the Free Delivery 
System from some central distributing point all trace of the former location 
is lost, and it is at times utterly impossible to get the credit rating as the 
trader is not rated under the post office indicated by his letter head, which 
is generally the distributing point, with the letters “R. F. D.” and Route 
number so and so added. 

The Committee has had considerable correspondence regarding the 
matter, andl has come to the conclusion that the rule adopted by both the 
Bradstreet Co., and R. G. Dun & Co., is the best solution of the problem 
under the circumstances. 

The former agency will continue to print the names of dealers under 
their proper town headings, irrespective of the fact that they may have 
their mail delivered from some other point, while R. G. Dun & Co. will 
in addition to inserting the names under the town headings add “R. FD.” 
under such towns indicating thereby that they are on a free delivery 
route. 

As the Post Office Department guarantees. that:mail matter addressed 
to a town which was a former post offiec, will be delivered the same 
as if there had been no change it might not be out of place for wholesale 
merchants and manufacturers whose customers are affected by this change 
to. suggest to them the advisability of continuing as their post office 
address the town in which they are located, and if they prefer, add to it 
the name of the distributing post office and the number of the route by 
Which they are served. Their address would not théri be interfered with 
by any change made in the delivery service, which is likely to occur at 
amy time as the system is expanded and’ improved, and! as will be seen 
they could be readily located for the purpose of getting their crédit 
ratings, ete., in the Agencies. 

The International Mercantile Agency say they have given the sub- 
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ject considerable attention, but have not as yet evolved a plan covering the 
case “but expect to handle it in their July book in the best possible 
manner.” This agency would like to have the matter taken up and dis. 
cussed by the coming. convention with the idea of bringing out some 
suggestions which might be acted upon favorably and solve the question 
satisfactorily to all. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Cuas. G. Rapp, 
Chairman, 
Young, Smyth, Field Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
May I, 1903. 


Report of the Credit Department Methods Committee. 


The Committee desires to submit a review of the matters intrusted to 
it as follows: 

1. The effort to provide a simple system of bookkeeping for retail 
merchants has not met with success up to this time, as it seems wholly 
impossible to compile such a system or one that will meet with any fair 
degree of favor: 

There are many men in business who know nothing whatever of 
keeping books, and in fact are devoid of the rudimentary knowledge 
necessary to start a set of books however simple. The problem of pro 
viding anything that will meet this situation is certainly a trying and 
almost an inexplicable one. 

Again, there are merchants who know enough of figures and method 
to enable them to keep account of their affairs in a manner satisfactory 
to themselves, but among this class there is to be found a positive dis 
inclination to abandon their own methods, and for the not unsound 
reason that they answer their needs and they have confidence in them. 

In addition to this, as previously announced in the Monti 
BULLETIN, of twenty systems submitted to the Association, no one was 
of a sufficiently simple character to justify the Committee in charge of 
the matter in giving it an endorsement on behalf of the Association. 

2. The creation of local reporting bureaus. In commenting upon 
this matter to the Board of Directors at its meeting on November 24th 
last, your Committee stated that the development and establishment of 
such bureaus was necessarily a matter of slow process and also that the 
sentiment in the larger cities is unfavorable to it. 

3. At its last convention the association adopted a resolution ap 
proving the abolition of the practice of sending receipts in acknowledg- 
ment of remittances and its action in this respect has been widely pre 
mulgated by your Committee. 

-4. During the year a new “‘trade inquiry form” has been prepared, 
by a committee consisting of Messrs. Lindauer, of Nashville; Rapp, of 
Philadelphia, and Knowles,:of Boston; copies of the form with an e& 
planatory circular were mailed to the entire membership under date of 
March 14, 1903, and orders aggregating 55,000 copies have been placed 
up to this time. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the addition to the number 
of trade inquiry forms in use at this time is hardly in accordance with 
that spirit of uniformity which it was sought to inculcate through tht 
idea of a uniform blank. Difference in style is certainly hurtful to th 
theory of uniformity and in making further changes in the inquiry blanks 
this fact should be kept in mind and if possible an effort be made to tf 
and adopt one general uniform form and in this way disparage & 
multiplicity of forms which the judgment of different groups of 
Association might feel should be officially endorsed by it. 
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5. The property statement blanks and trade inquiry forms of the 
Association continue in favor and the following quantities have been 


6. By order of the Board of Directors a plan for the “collection of 
accounts” first put in use by the San Francisco Association and published 
in the MontrHty BULLETIN was explained to the different local Associa- 
tions, and copies of the forms employed sent to each branch: Prior to 
this action on the part of the Board the Denver Association had adopted 
the plan, and the Buffalo Association is also using it. 

7. The New York Credit Men’s Association has made arrangements 
for reporting on the standing and responsibility of collection and com- 
mercial agencies and your Committee is of the opinion that each local 
branch should hold itself in readiness ‘to make reports on such concerns 
in their cities and that means be adopted for making these reports inter 
changeable between the local Associations. 

(Signed) H. T. Stanton, Chairman; 


Olney & Judson Grocer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
May I, 1903. 


Report of the Legislative Committee. 

The Legislative Committee tenders this annual report: of its labors 
to the Association with the conviction that the work of the past year repre- 
sents one of the most important contributions to the efforts of the business 
men in behalf of legislation that has ever been recorded in the history 
of this or any other commercial or trade organization. 

The amendments to the Bankruptcy Act of July 1, 1898, so earnestly 
sought by this Association and other kindred bodies have’ been adopted and 
are now written into the law and the splendid struggle of four years in 
their behalf, which this Association. was the first to inaugurate, has 
passed into history. It is unnecessary to here review the great work: 
performed by the Association, nor narrate its many and most interesting 
details, but it is proper to say that no character of effort was overlooked 
nor left unemployed in order to accomplish the passage of the Bankruptcy 
Amendments. It is, therefore, with extreme gratification and pleasure 
not unmixed with pride, that your Committee desires to quote the follow- 
ing stirring tribute to the value of the Association’s efforts, from ati 
authority whose exceptionally high character and: standing; add charm 
and dignity to the compliment conveyed.) In the preface of the fourth 
edition of Collier on Bankruptcy, the author; Mr. Wm: H. Hotchkiss, 
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President of the National Association of Referees in Bankruptcy, says: 

“Nor can the writer forbear to mention in this place ‘the work in 
behalf of the amendatory bill of the National Association: of Credit’ Men, 
and especially its tireless and resourceful Secretary, William A. Prender- 
gast, of New York... Without the earnest and early advocacy of the Ray 
bill by that Association, its. passage. would have been doubtful, if not 
impossible. Without immediate remedial legislation, the law itself would 
have been repealed, This record of appreciation. by one who believes 
that a permanent bankruptcy system is necessary to a credit-giving 
nation is, therefore, gladly. made.” 

The year 1902-1903 will also be noteworthy in having been the most 
active in our history as:far as bulk sale legislation is concerned. In order 
to promote uniformity in the character of this legislation, the Association 
retained Mr. Wm. .D: Mitchell, of the law firm of Messrs. How, Taylor 
& Mitchell to prepare a general bill which would conform as closely as 
possible to the statutes of the different States. The bill submitted by 
Mr. Mitchell which has been adopted by your Committee appears to have 
given general satisfaction. 

Since January 1, 1903, the following States have adopted bulk laws, 
in all cases but one, the Association Bill being accepted with comparatively 
little change: Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, California and the Territory 
of Oklahoma. A bill is now awaiting final action in the House of Repre- 
sentativés in Michigan and its passage and signing by the Governor are 
éxpected within a few days. 

The Committee claims no credit for the passage of the Oklahoma 
measure outside of the fact that the demand for it was undoubtedly due 
to, the original agitation of this subject by the Association, and to: the 
additional fact that the National Office called the attention of the Okla- 
homa merchants to the matter early last fall in a letter sent into that 
section. 

In the following States bulk bills are still pending: Massachusetts, 
Illinois and Florida. In the following States bulk bills have been intro- 
duced: and failed of passage: Georgia, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Alabama, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

The Milwaukee Credit Men’s Association have sought a slight 
amendment to the existing bulk law in their State, and the amendatory 
bill is still pending. 

In Indiana a new bill has been passed which will take effect in 
June. ‘This measure is a vety marked improvement over the present 
law;:and should be proof from the constitutional attacks so frequently 
levelled at'the old Indiana law. 

The constitutionality of the laws in Tennessee and Washington has 
béen upheld by the Supreme Courts of those States. In Tennessee during 
the piast few moriths an éffort was made to repeal the bulk law, but the 
attack was sharply met by the Nashville and Memphis Associations, 
and the effort at repeal quickly abandoned. The constant correspondence 
atidressed to our National Office by lawyers, laymen and trade organiza- 
tions, asking for information on the subject of bulk laws and legislation, 
évidences the authoritative position the Association holds on this 
question. ‘The Association has in printed form all the laws passed to 
June 1, 1903, and as soon as the legislation now pending is disposed of, 
the later statutes will be added. The decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Washington atid Tennessee on the constitutional aspects of these laws 
are also in printed form, and are in continual demand. 

Your: Committee has been urged to undertake the adoption of 
Federal legislation which will provide adequate punishment for sending 
fraudulent statements for the purpose of obtaining credit through the 
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mails. We feel that this matter should be investigated thoroughly and 
favorable action taken thereon. 


C. J. Beans, Chairman, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


May I, 1903. 


Report of the Investigation and Prosecution Committee. 


Your Committee desires to present to the Association the following 
report as to the workings and general status of the Investigation and 
Prosecution Bureau, which commenced operations July 1, 1902. The Com- 
mittee was instructed by the last Convention to thoroughly advertise the 
fact that the bureau would be ready for business on the date mentioned, 
and steps to that end were successfully adopted, and the press notices on 
file in the National Office show tinmistakably that the purpose and objects 
of the bureau were exploited in every State and territory. 

From July 1, 1902, to May I, 1903, there have been reported or re- 
ferred to the bureau 57 cases. Of this number only 14 have been 
considered as amenable to action on the part of the Association. In 
every case an investigation of some character has been made, and 
many were investigated which were afterward found to be deficient 
in material that would render them subject to treatment with a prose- 
cution in view. The bureau has made exhaustive examinations, in 
some instances involving expense outside of the services of the General 
Counsel to the bureau, Mr. Henry Cole Quinby, of New York. 
In only two cases have trials taken place, both resulting in acquittals ; not- 
withstanding that members of the Association (not creditors) who had 
examined these cases, as well as our general and special counsel, all advised 
the propriety of the bureau embarking in them. In one of these cases, 
after the verdict of acquittal had been rendered, the defendant applied for 
his discharge in bankruptcy, and the Association opposed it, with the result, 
that the discharge was denied; the defendant in the other case has also 
pleaded for his discharge in bankruptcy, and the Association is opposing it. 

On July 1, 1902, there was to the credit of the trust fund the sum of 
$9,756.27 ; there has since been received from subscriptions $240.00; from 
assessments upon creditors interested in cases, $73.05 ; from interest earned 
by the fund, $142.73; total, $10,212.05. There has been expended for legal 
services and disbursements on cases, $2,742.47, leaving a balance to the 
credit of the fund May 1st of $7,469.58. ‘The bureau has obligated itself 
to take part in cases which will entail a further expenditure of some $3,000 
more, but all of this amount may not be expended, as some of the cases 
may have to be abandoned. 

The National Office, which has entire charge of the work, reports that 
the rules of the bureau fail to meet the requirements of the experiences en- 
countered in handling cases, and it seems imperative that these rules should 
undergo radical changes. 

It would be well to quote from a report submitted to the Board of 
Directors in November last by the National Secretary as follows: 

“One of the principal grounds of criticism of the rules is that in many 
cases referred to us merely offe or two members are interested, and this in 
itself involves a decided drain upon the resources of the bureau if a prose- 
cution is entered upon. It is true that we would not decline—in fact, we 
cheerfully invite—the co-operation of non-members ; but this is not easy to 
obtain, for it would appear that the rank and file of creditors in most cases 
are little interested in following up these fraudulent failures. 

“Again, there has appealed to us another most important issue, and 
that is, at what point in a case should the Association step in? In most 
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cases that come to our attention bankruptcy proceedings have been insti- 
stituted ; the provisions of the bankruptcy law permit the examination of 
the bankrupt, than which there is no better or surer method of probing 
into the nature of the business he conducted, and the causes leading to his 
collapse. Some of our members seem to feel that the bureau should take 
up the case in bankruptcy. A grave objection enters here, viz., that the 
bureau would soon exhaust its funds in this class of work; but quite as 
important, the majority of these examinations revéal nothing of a fraudu- 
lent character. It would appear that in a large number of cases creditors 
entertain suspicions of fraud, but no reasonable evidence can be found upon 
which to base an action—in fact, even in cases where the evidence is posi- 
trey established, it is impossible to obtain convictions, as this report will 
show.” : 

The Board of Directors informed the National Office that it would be 
perfectly proper to withhold action in bankruptcy cases until the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings had been concluded, and while as a general rule this 
is a wise one, still the members who report cases to the bureau do not seem 
disposed to accept this ruling, and some resentment has been exhibited 
at it. 

Another feature which should be fully considered is whether the 
bureau should take up cases in which parties have failed, and subse- 
quently ask for relief in bankruptcy, and where the only object to be 
gained by the complaining creditor is to oppose the granting of a discharge. 
The bureau has had several such cases, but does not regard it as the best 
means of exercising its energies, as the results obtainable are meagre, to 
say the least, and the expenditure of time and money disproportionately 
great. We again desire to quote from the report of the National Secre- 
tary, before referred to: 

“Should the bureau go to the expense of investigating on its own ac- 
count, and at its own expense, any. and every case sent to it? If so, it 
should be stated at this time and with all possible emphasis, that our Asso- 
ciation, in its National Office, is not equipped to do such work without drop- 
ping most of its other duties ; for to carry out such a policy of investigation 
would not only practically require all our time, but would mean a large 
expenditure for nothing but investigation ; and unless we mistake the tem- 
per of the membership very much, we feel justified in saying that this pre- 
liminary work, without result in most cases as far as bases for prosecutions 
are concerned, would have to be paid for by the Association or the bureau, 
for the members ~eem to feel that this should be so, 

“A report 01 .ae cases handled will show that, even with the very con- 
servative policy we have adopted.and followed, we have already put the 
bureau to expense in the matter of investigations from which no tangible 
results can possibly be derived. 

“The Investigation and Prosecution Committee, as a committee, is not 
in a position to be of real service in these matters, as far as general advice 
is concerned. The fact that the residences of the members are widely dis- 
tributed renders it absolutely impracticable to consult them on the treat- 
men of specific cases, and the delays which would ensue, would, in the very 
nature or character of the work, defeat the ends we desire to achieve.” 

The committee recommends that the Natio2al Office be requested to 
suggest such changes in the rules of the Investigation and Prosecution 
Bureau as its practical experience with the subject warrants, and that these 
proposed changes and also the very important question of the replenish- 
ment of the trust fund be made a special order for the consideration of the 
St. Louis Convention. 

Wa ter C, Brusu, Chairman, 
May I, 1903. Colgate & Co., New York. 
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Report of the Committée on Credit Insurance. 


The Committee upon Credit ‘Insurance, consisting of Messrs. F. J. 
Langenberg, Gatss-Lagenberg Hat Co., St. Louis, Mo.; F. W. Standart, 
The C. S. Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Colorado, and Charles Biggs, 
Actuary, New York, appointed by the President of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, pursuant to a resolution adopted at the annual 
convention at Louisville, in June, 1902, submits the following report : 

Certain inequities were held to have occurred in the adjustment of 
claims by credit insurance companies, due specifically to the wording of 
bonds or policies of insurance, interlineations written therein or riders 
added thereto, which were expressed in such language as to admit of a 
different construction from what was apparently their meaning and the 
Committee was requested to prepare a standard form of bond or policy. 
which could be recommended for adoption by the credit insurance asso-' 
ciations and which would prevent misunderstanding as to the intent of 
the instrument when the time for an adjustment of losses arrived. 

With this in view the Committee has communicated with the various 
corporations writing credit insurance which have cheerfully submitted 
the revised forms of bonds or policies now used and expressed a desire 
to meet the wishes of the insured as far as economically possible. The 
Committee has also corresponded with many insured firms in different 
parts of the United States and solicited from members, through the 
MonTHLY BULLETIN of our National Association, a report of complaints 
or grievances, in the endeavor to carry out the intent and spirit of the 
resolution. 

Credit insurance now obtainable, differs entirely from either life or 
fire insurance, though of the two more nearly allied to the latter. It may 
be well therefore to briefly refer to its origin and scope. 

For many years it was in the dreams of underwriters and actuaries 
that some effective scheme could be originated for the insurance of losses 
sustained through granting of mercantile credits, but every attempt to 
that end proved a failure, until in 1891, Mr. Louis Maybaum, of Newark, 
New Jersey, devised the plan by which the creditor insured bears a pro- 
portioned share of any loss sustained, and an insuring corporation assumes 
and makes good any amount in excess thereof. 

The business of the United States Credit System Co., which with 
several other like corporations failed and went into the hands of a 
receiver, and that of all existing credit insurance companies has been 
based upon the Maybaum plan, which is an apparently safe and feasible 
scheme in so far that it insures excess losses only, over an agreed per- 
centage borne by the insurer. 

Credit insurance has probably come to stay, but it is to be expected 
that the past history of life and fire insurance corporations will be repeated 
and that the law of the-survival of the fittest will obtain, the field being 
ultimately left to tried experience supported by large capital. 

Credit insurance companies have had to contend with many obstacles ; 
misapprehension of their purpose has been had in many quarters. Often- 
times the possession of their contracts has been an inducement and excuse 
for the taking of risks that were nothing better than a gamble. On the 
other hand, much of their insurance has been sold, owing to the intense 
competition of competing solicitors, at too low a price; and sharp adjust- 
ment of imperfectly understood contracts, ambiguously drawn, has been 
telied upon to cut down the losses of the companies. 

Of late there has been great amendment in this respect, and no recerit 
causes of complaint are reported ; the dissatisfaction at one timeso- preva- 
lent is not now expressed ; bonds or policies have been revised and simpli- 
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fied and the committee, after a thorough and exhaustive examination of the 
modern drafts, believes them now to be reasonably self-explanatory, and 
the wording of the contract much improved. In almost every instance a 
rider is essential to meet some particular condition that has to be provided 
for in the risk taken by the credit insurance company. It is, perhaps, 
the most important portion of the contract. Upon the breadth with which it 
covers the risk and the care with which it is drawn depends the ultimate 
security of the insured in the event of loss being sustained, and it is certain 
that no rider can be written which is suitable to protect all classes of risks. 
It is also the opinion of the committee that the difference in business con- 
ditions and terms of credit due to location, and the diversity of commercial 
usage in the various branches of trade, fully sustains. the companies in 
their contention that they cannot adopt a standard form of bond or policy ; 
therefore no general form is recommended. A clause, however, should 
be embodied in all bonds, policies or similar instruments, providing that a 
change of agency rating without notice to the insured shall not affect any 
risk, and where there is provision for arbitration, the term within which 
it shall be concluded should Le stated. 

Finally, it is safe to say that publicity and competition may in the 
future, as in the present, be surely relied upon to correct such evils as may 
arise in connection with credit insurance, + 


CHARLES Biacs, 
New York, April 10, 1903. ; Chairman. 
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The Buffalo Credit Men’s Association. 


At the regular meeting of the Buffalo Credit Men’s Association held 
in the rooms of the Ellicott Club, April gth, the following delegates to the 
Convention of the National Association of Credit Men to be held in St, 
Louis, Mo., June oth, toth and rith, were appointed: W. M. Edwards, 
with Pratt & Letchworth Co.; Wm. A. Joyce, of Wm. H. Walker & Co.; 
Samuel C. Ryan and Alfred H. Burt, of Burt & Sindele Factory. Alter- 
nates will be appointed later by the Président. 

Nominations for officers for the coming year to be voted for at the 
May meeting were made. 

The subject of letters to delinquent debtors adopted by the Associa- 
tion was discussed, the Secretary reporting names of those who had not 
paid their accounts within ten days after receiving second notice. There 
is quite general satisfaction among those who have used the letters, as 
the results have been much better than many had expected, and the opinion 
was expressed that if allthe Local Associations would adopt the letters 
that a very potent influence would be placed in their hands for the 
inducing of new. membership, and for retaining many members who now 
are unable to see advantage in remaining in the Association. -If the 
plan was general and a central office had the distribution of the names 
of delinquent debtors, there would thereby be created a source of informa- 
tion of great value, and a powerful agent established for the collection. of 
slow and overdtie accounts. 


Chicago Credit Men’s Association. 


The Chicago Asgociation is establishing-a record attendance at its 
meetings. On Wednesday evening, April 15th, one hundred and twenty-" 
five members attended the regular monthly dinner and meeting at the 
Auditorium. 

Addresses were delivered by Mr. Geo. D. Boulton, Vice-President 
of the First National Bank, and Mr. Frederick W. Job, Secretary of 


the Employers’ Association. 

Mr. Boulton spoke on “Combination,” and his remarks were as 
follows: — 

It seems pretty hard after hearing the very pleasant words with 
which your Chairman has introduced me that I should be obliged to 
inflict upon you such a dry paper on such a dry subject as I am afraid 
mine will be. However, like many other ills we are born to, I will have 
to ask you to bear it. 

The caption of my paper, “Combination,” has been so often touched 
upon by writers and thinkers, scholars and business men, I am fearful 
there is little that is new that can be brought to bear upon the subject; 
but as hardly any two of us quite think along the same lines it may be 
that there are one or two ideas here expressed that may be fresh to you. 

What is commonly called the industrial trust as we have it to-day 
is the natural evolution from the conditions that have existed ever since 
first the necessity for labor was laid upon us. One of the earliest com- 
mandments history records is among those first mentioned in the Bible: 
“By the sweat of your brow shall ye eat bread.” This is the Divine 
command, and it is also the origin of many of the various complexities 
that have beset the inhabitants: of this universe since the earliest dawn of 
the world. It has been and still is, the effort of every able-bodied man 
to earn his bread with the least possible amount of personal labor. In 
this he thinks only of self, regardless of his neighbor. If any of us finds 
himself able to eat bread without having sweated before he could obtain 
it, it means that the burden of that one has been transferred from himself 
to one or more of his neighbors.’ The history of the world is largely the 
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endeavor of its inhabitants to shift a portion of their own burdens on to 
the shoulders of others, and those who have been the most successful 
in, the eyes of the world are those who have finally succeeded in relieving 
themselves almost wholly of this burden. The work of the world has, 
however, to be carried on, and if I am able, from the result of this process, 
to sit entirely or partially in idleness, others have to do the work which 
I have omitted. The desire to earn one’s bread with the least possible 
effort is the basis of all trade, and is the spur which keeps our energies 
and intellects actively employed in devising ways and means by which 
this can be brought about. " 

The tillage of the ground and the reaping of the harvest were first 
carried on by muscular labor of man alone, but in the procession of the 
ages we find this has been largely displaced by bringing into use the 
labor of animals, and the forces of Nature in the shape of steam, wind, 
water and electricity. The desire to get the greatest amount of work with 
the least amount of labor dominates every nation, every community, and 
every individual. All are working to that end, and as a result the wants 
of the world are supplied to-day with less muscular energy than at any 
time in the history of the universe. The pages of industrial history record 
the gradual reduction in the hours of labor from sixteen hours per day 
to not much more than half that number; and the time is not far distant 
when eight hours a day, or perhaps less, will be generally regarded as 
sufficient to entitle a man to a full day’s wage, capable of producing 
infinitely greater comforts than was thought either possible or necessary 
to the laborer of fifty vears ago. 

Josiah Strong, the author of that most interesting book “Expansion,” 
-writes: “Reducing all energy to a common standard it is foynd that in 
the United States the productive energy of each inhabitant is 1,940 foot- 
tons, while in Europe it is only 990 foot-tons for éach inhabitant.” This 
means that the working power of 75,000,000 Americans is equal to that 
of’150,000,000 Europeans; or in other words, that to accomplish the same 
amount of work the American would have to exert just half the energy 
the European is required to. 

Along the same lines I note that in tables prepared by Carroll D. 
Wright it is shown that in forty leading manufacturing industries taken 
together the productive power of a labor unit was 50 per cent. greater 
m the Ninth than in the Eighth Decade, and it is possible that the results 
ef < ter census will show a still greater increase during the past ten 
years than during any like period preceding, showing the increasing 
ability of our people to produce from year to year with the exertion of 
less and less energy. _ , 

As. each .cycle of time has had its share in the changes that have 
been brought about, so have the last few years made their contribution, 
a new. force has been born which seems to be a greater power almost than 
anything else that has gone before—combination in trade and combina- 
tion in labor. While these two combinations are too often antagonistic, 
they are not necessarily so, and it is the purpose of this paper to endeavor 
to lay before you both the benefits and dangers which attend this new 
phase of our industrial situation. 

From time immemorial combinations have existed; originally by 
tribes. for protection against their stronger. neighbors; by settlements for 
protection against a savage foe; by weak states for protection against 
those.who are encroaching upon them; by, manufacturers for protection 
of their home. products, by. capital against the physical power of labor, 
and. by labor for its own general welfare, and against the undue aggres- 
sion of capital. Combinations. for purposes such as these are generally 
regarded as both laudable and legitimate. 
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Out of the principles evolved from combination, as'we have generally 
regarded combination in the past, has grown what is now known as the 
industrial trust, or the grouping together of as many’ separate entities or 
enterprises as possible which have hitherto been competing with ‘one 
another, a competition which too often was ruinous to one and all, and 
which has frequently threatened to involve the whole ‘industry in disaster 
and failure. Such competition is felt not only by capital, but also by 
labor itself, and everything that affects unfavorably the brawn and 
muscle of a community must of necessity be considered as a calamity 
to be avoided if in any way it is possible to do so. As trade has been 
carried on in the past, each manufacturer has looked to his own particular 
interest, with the natural result that in times of great industrial activity 
every effort has been made to produce as largely as possible, trusting 
from the active demand to find.buyers for the maximum amount of his 
production. Under such conditions mills: and factories are built, and 
every effort is put forth to produce to the full extent of the capital in- 
volved. This process goes on until buyers are supplied and when this 
is brought about the market in due time becomes overstocked.. With this 
the case, sales become difficult to make; prices begin to drop, and ‘as 
fmancial obligations mature with their usual raniditv, these have to be 
liquidated, goods have in consequence to be forced on the market at 
reduced prices; production is curtailed, labor is discharged, and hard 
times generally begin and continue until the over-supply is consumed 
and manufacturing begins again. This is the old, old story oft repeated. 
As long as we have an unlimited number of small factories, as in the 
past, all competing for business, this course of things must continue to 
prevail, and it is only by changing the condition that we hope to change 
the result. Stability is the safeguard of trade, of capital, of labor. The 
more we eliminate uncertainty and instability from our commercial life 
the safer foundation we are on. One of the factors in successful competi- 
tion which English producers especially have had in their favor is the 
great stability of all matters affecting their welfare. In Great Britain 
there is no tariff to affect them, either on imports or exports. There is 
no continually disturbing financial policy. There are comparatively few 
wild fluctuations in the value of money. All the laws of Great Britain 
and Ireland are framed by one body. There the government does all it 
can to foster trade in all its aspects, and by its extensive consular 
service to collate from all parts of the world anything pertaining to the 
trade of its people that may be of interest or benefit to them. — 

With us, unfortunately, the reverse almost is the case. The natural 
freedom of trade meets with obstructions at all points. The crooked 
road seems to be the most easy to travel, while the straight one is the one 
to be avoided. 

In starting an enterprise in this country the manufacturer has to 
consider what the tariff is to-dav, what it mav be to-morrow, and what 
modifications of it there may be in ten years ; what the prospective condi- 
tion of the labor market may be to-day, and in the future. What may be 
the character of our monétary system? Shall it be on a gold basis, a 
silver basis, or some other basis regarding which we know not of?” All 
these things have to be taken into account, and instead of the law-making 
power being confined to one body we have laws on all subjects; of all 
characters, emanating from the capitals of all of the States in the Union, 
all creating barriers to that freedom of movement which ought to exist 
in bringing the producer and the consumer into most advantageous 
relations. All of these involve risk; all risks entail expense, and all 
expénse on this score has to be added to the cost of the finished product. 

In the race we ate running to-day the cheapest guods of thé: best 
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material are the ones: most readily sold and surest to find a market. 
Eliminate chance to the greatest degree possible, and you are able to cut 
off a considerable percentage of cost. Fortunately, however, nature has 
been so bountiful to us, even with the disadvantages our instability carries 
with it, that even burdened-as we are we are able to successfully compete 
with the enterprises, industries and cheap labor of our friends across 
the sea. 

Our President in speaking, at Minneapolis a few days since, touching 
upon this very subject of stability, said: “It is almost as necessary that 
our ‘policy should be stable, as that it should be wise. A nation like ours 
could not long stand the ruinous policy of adjusting its business to radical 
changes in the tariff at short intervals, especially when, as now, owing 
to the immense extent and variety of our products, the tariff schedules 
carry rates of duty on thousands of different articles,” etc. He there 
recognizes the value that stability of trade is to the necessities of the 
commercial world. 

I,..therefore, reiterate: that stability is the safeguard of trade. A 
continuous, even movement of products from the producer to the con- 
sumer, as required, is always an essential to the producer, and anything 
that can control the current supply of manufactured articles so that it 
shall approximately be concurrent with the demand from the con- 
sumer tends to keep the market on a stable basis. One of the greatest 
evils that trade has to contend with is the short supply this year, the full 
supply next year, and an oversupply the following year, with all the un- 
certainty that attends a movement of that character. Over-production 
and under-consumption, it seems to me, are among the great evils 
threatening the best interests of trade, and any factor that can control 
them will, I think, be of benefit to every man, woman and child in this 
country. If we could supply the wants of the year by the production of 
the year, the overstocking of our market would be avoided, and all the 
dangers that follow in the train of such a course would be eliminated. | As 
long as our manufactories are in the hands of small capital, the super- 
vision of anything beyond whose affairs is necessarily limited, little can 
be done towards this end; but with this idea in view it is within the 
province and in a large measure the ability of the large combination of 
capital, known as the trust, to be useful. The transactions of such a 
combination are so enormous, its supervision covers so wide an area, and 
its knowledge of the probable amount of supply and demand is so 
thorough, that it should be in a position to check the supply if too large, 
or to-encottrage it if too small, and in this way be able to keep the pace 
of the. producer equal to the pace of the consumer, and so prevent in a 
large degree that over-production which is the cause of so many ills. This 
the trust can largely do. And if it serves trade successfully in this way 
it is serving a purpose the value of which is incalculable: The scope of 
the trust is, of course, infinitely wider than that of individuals. It 
covers the globe. It has its agents wherever an opportunity for an in- 
creasing business can be found. Such agents are more valuable than the 
mercantile consul that represents us abroad at the present time. It is the 
business of these agents to be industrious in the service of their employers. 
If they are not they soon find their services no longer wanted, and they 
are called home and replaced by others of greater industry and ability. 

The economies in distribution, in manufacture, in the matter. of 
executive expenses, then, conduce to the benefit of the trust to a much 
greater degree than is the case of any individual no matter how large his 
résources may be. The individual has usually one place of production; 
the trust has. many, and from these various sources the trade i its 
neighborhood is supplied. The saving -to the combination in the cost 
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of transportation. in this manner must be great; and must also be avery 
important element in the determination of the cost at the point “of con- 
sumption of the finished article. 

The arguments, then, in favor of the trust are its power to’ supervise 
and control the even distribution of its commodities, manufacturing ‘no 
more than is necessary for the current yearly wants of its clients; its 
power to produce more cheaply in its corporate capacity than can its 
independent competitors, who are not possessed of such enormous 
resources, and cannot, therefore, cover the territory as well as can 
the trust. 

Another factor which is also quite an important one is the ability 
of the large combination to finance its transactions on the most favorable 
terms, and to borrow money where money can be borrowed the cheapest. 

The mere economy in the cost of transportation, in the cost of ‘finance, 
and in the reduced executive expense, is so important as to give the 
combined capital such an advantage that sooner or later its competitors 
would perforce be obliged to go to the wall. So much for combination on 
the part of capital. 

Per contra, almost as much can be said for combination’ on the part 
of labor. The two movements are almost coincident. Aggression on the 
one side means resistance on the other, and the generals of labor find 
that the only way to successfully resist is to adopt the methods: the 
aggressor has put into force, and they are right in so doing. Combina- 
tion is as entirely proper for the one as for the other. By such combina- 
tion the individual is kept in touch with the general movement of labor all 
over the country, with the demand for it, and with what effects it in any 
way. By its means it compels employers to provide safeguards in extra- 
hazardous operations ; it requires labor to be properly housed during the 
hours of labor, with due regard to what the laws of health demand; it 
exposes evils that may not be generally known to exist, such as the 
improper use of child labor, ete., ad infinitum. But above all, it is intended 
and desired that it shall control the prices at which the laborer is willing 
to sell his labor. It does all this to the benefit of the members of such 
combination, and as long as wisdom in the exercise of this enormous 
power of the combined forces of millions of men is shown combination is 
just as valuable, if not more so, to those it represents in the ranks of 
labor as to those it represents in the ranks of capital. 

Combination is only an effort along economic lines on the one hand 
to produce a given article ot the highest excellence at the lowest price, 
and on the other to obtain for its labor the highest wage under the most 
favorable conditions. If either party is allowed to produce with regard 
only to what appears to be its own interest, the tendency undoubtedly is 
to benefit itself to the greatest degree at the improper expense of the 
other. A movement of this kind, however, can only live but a short time 
before it is discovered, and when discovered a reversion immediately 
occurs, and the aggressor is liable in his turn to become the one to defend 
himself from the aggression of the other. On the part of capital this 
takes the form of the closed door and the lock-out, and on the part: of 
labor strikes and too often- lawlessness, until by mutual conciliation 
equilibrium is restored, and both parties are working together on amica- 
ble lines. The danger that the future may have in store for us arises, not 
so much, then; on account of combination, either by the one or by the 
other, as by the methods that are used, either by the managers of: the 
trust or the managers of the union. If by wise counsel and management 
justice can be meted out by one party to. the other there is little danger, 
of trouble arising from this new method of carrying on the economic 
forces of commerce; but if instead of that counsel which all consider. 
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to. be proper and right we find the heads on both sides actuated by greed 
or selfishness, looking at the subject, not on both sides, but only from the 
side on which the most roseate picture is depicted then trouble begins, a 
lockout is put into force, or a strike is announced; restlessness and law- 
lessness are too apt to run their course, and failure and disaster follow, 
with loss of income to the capitalist and, in too many cases, a much more 
serious loss to the laborer and his family that may perhaps threaten their 
very existence. ° 

A method that can hold in check each side from abusing the power 
and confidence placed in them, and compel fair treatment, both of capital 
and labor, is what is necessary to bring to all of our people nothing but 
benefit from this new movement which of late has been present with us. 
It may be that this method will have to be sought for in Federal Legisla- 
tion, and considering the natural selfishness of man it looks as if that 
might be the only way to hold in check the natural impulses of the 
individual and corporation. As nearly as possible both parties should be 
placed.on an even basis, and as capital is incorporated and held responsible 
for all of its acts, so in like manner should the union be subject to the 
same responsibilities by means of incorporation that the employers of 
labor are subject to. While a person has nothing to lose he is liable 
to be radical in his views; but as soon as he acquires capital the radical 
is changed to the conservative. The union should be incorporated, and 
should be obliged by law to hold its capital subject to any judgment that 
the laws of the land might find against it. Some such method must be 
adopted. Any argument must proceed from common premises, and un- 
less opposing forces find some common ground of agreement, no argument 
is possible; and must be left to the arbitrament of brute force. The 
civilization of the present day, however, fortunately frowns on any such 
form of procedure. It is imperative upon us, therefore, to find the common 
premises from which to make the beginning. Incorporation with its 
attendant responsibility seems to be the platform both parties must stand 
upon. Given such a platform I think with patience and good judgment 
a solution of many of the problems which beset the present situation may 
be arrived at, and that combination of capital and combination of labor 
may. operate side by side to the benefit of both, and as a result to the wel- 
fare of the great middle classes of this commonwealth. 

In closing I would say that we must bear this point well in mind, 
that while combination may be and should be a generous friend, it may 
on the other hand be a most dangerous foe, and use all of our efforts 
to take the full benefit of what it can give us, and avoid the dangers that 
on the other hand might be awaiting us. 


Cincinnati Credit Men’s Association. 


The Cincinnati Association for the past few weeks has foregone meet- 
ings in order that the vigorous work of: the several committees inaugu- 
tated at the beginning of the present administration might be prosecuted 
with telling effect, and in order to allow the officers to arrange the affairs 
of the Association for a more formidable and aggressive season of activity 
later on. No time has been lost, however, and as energetic efforts are now 
being put forth for the strengthening and upbuilding of the Association as 
at any previous time in its history. 

The most persistent work is being done along the lines of increasing 
thé’ membership, and the regular committee appointed to look after this 
branch of the Association’s interest is carrying on a lively campaign with 
promise of a rich harvest. The ranks are already being augmented and 
seed is being sowed in rich soil. ‘The committee has brought the attention 
6f practically the entire business community of Cincinnati to the National 
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and local Associations, their objects and purposes, and their accomplish- 
ments, and.has presented ina logical and forceful) way» «the 
great advantages to be derived from affiliation... There is every reason 
to believe that this is all that will be required.. The knowledge ofthese 
alone will preclude the necessity of further pressure on the wide-awake 
and progressive men representing the great commercial institutions of the 
Queen City. The bringing of the local,association into closer contact and 
sympathy with the business activity of the city is the ultimate purpose and 
determination of the committee and the officials. 

Delegates have not yet been selected to represent the Association: in 
the national convention in St. Louis next month, but there will be a goodly 
representation on hand, The Association will send her full allotment of 
authorized delegates, and besides there will be a number of active members 
present to lend moral support to the cause of the National Association and 
to profit from the deliberations of the convention. 


The Cleveland Credit Men’s Association. 


The regular April meeting and dinner of the Cleveland Credit: Men’s 
Association was held on Wednesday evening, the 15th, at the Hollenden 
Hotel;. A very delightful and profitable evening was spent, and the enthu- 
siasm that was evidenced was very encouraging. About seventy-five of 
the members of the Association and guests assembled .at the table at '7 
o'clock, President Lyon leading the way, 

The Association had for its guests on this occasion: Mr. Wm.) A: 
Prendergast, National A ctalaredisapeai together with the following 
Cleveland gentlemen: Mr. Samuel F. Haserot, President of the Prudential 
Trust Co.; Willis Vickery, Esq., Dean of the Cleveland Law School,,and 
A. V. Cannon, Esq., of the firm of White, Johnson, McCaslin & Cannon, 
attorney: at law. 

The address of Mr. Haserot on the “Credit Man as an Educator” was 
clean-cut, clear, concise, of good common sense, and coming as it did from 
a successful business man, and one who himself for a great many years 
was a credit man, it was received with great interest, and made a lasting 
impression upon the minds of the gentlemen present. Mr. Vickery’s ad- 
dress on ‘Contracts’ was very much enjoyed, because it contained, many 
items of peculiar interest to the credit man, and was on a subject. that: is. 
always of more than ordinary interest. 

The address of Mr. Prendergast was full of enthusiasm and splendidly 
received. He spoke along the line of the objects of the Association, and 
told of some of the things it had accomplished. 

A number of applications for membership were received during the 
progress of the meeting. Mr. Cannon reviewed in'a general way the 
benefits of organization, and did not fail to compliment the National. Asso- 
ciation along the line of its accomplishments. 

The addresses were followed by a report from F. A. Grossenbacher, , 
Chairman of ‘the Membership Committee, and from M, .S. Freiberger, 
Chairman of.the Committee on the Advisability of Establishing a Report- 
ing Bureau in Connection with the Cleveland Credit Men’s. Association, 
Each of these gentlemen reported progress. After a vote of thanks :to the 
guests present the meeting. adjourned. 

The addresses were as follows: 


The Credit Man As An Educator. 


ADDRESS OF SAMUEL F. HASEROT, CLEVELAND. 

Imagine yourself in a spacious hall-where the seats are arranged in a 
serni-circlé, tier upon tier rising up, 80 that from every point: theré may 
be Sectired’ 4 clear view of the delicate surgical’ operation’ which-is being 
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carried on by one of the foremost surgeons in a seat of learning in Ger- 
many» The students are ranged around, some with notebooks, some 
without ; the assistants are ready ; and the great surgeon begins an opera- 
tion which means life or death: There is a hushed silence as the operation 
proceeds, tense excitement; breathless anxiety. A life hangs in the bal- 
ance. The calm demeanor of the skilled operator inspires confidence. The 
operation is a sticcess. Education is life. 

A large factory building in one of the growing communities of this 
country rises up before us. There are agreeable surroundings, pledsant 
homes for workmen, high ceilings, plenty of light and air. In one portion 
of the big factory building there is a hall, capable of seating 500 people. 

At one end of the ‘hall is a stage. Upon this stage are seated three 
men; in front of them, upon the floor of the auditorium, are seated repre- 
sentatives of the institution who have come from all parts of the world to 
attend this school of business. The first speaker is listened to attentively. 
He explains the machine, its use, its mechanical advantages. Directly 
another man takes his place, and beyond the mechanical point, he carries 
the machine into the.broad markets of the world, discusses methods of 
selling,,competition. It is the school of life—education in another form. 

There is a banner across the doorway of one of the large hotels in a 
large city of the country. It:reads “Congress of Paint Salesmen:” From 
all parts of the world men return to a common point to secure instruction, 
to secure new ideas, to work out new methods, to go back prepared with 
better arguments. Education still in another form. 

In one of the large buildings of this city, high up on the thirteenth 
or fourteenth story, there is a large room connected with a suite in which 
at one end there has been built a blackboard. It may seem strange to the 
average man to know that his room represents the educational features of 
real estate life. Men are brought in systematically and educated to sell 
real estate, induced through the medium of this education to make an effort 
in this line of work, and if they are successful their livelihood is assured. 
It would not seem necessary that each specific line of business should have 
its educational features so pronounced, but in the present day of competi- 
tion, education and energy are the foundations which bring success. 

Seated at a desk with books of reference at hand, bearing upon gen- 
eral law, is a man to whom an appeal is presented sometimes once a day, 
sometimes every hour of the day, and to him this appeal comes in this 
form: “Shall the account be opened?” It may come in the nature of an 
otder through the mails; it may be presented by the buyer himself; it 
may be submitted by a salesman; but in some form it presents itself for 
adjustment. ‘To safely pass upon this question is the function of the credit 
man. ' To educate the man with whom he comes in contact, be it salesman 
or prospective buyer, is the necessity which presents itself to the credit 
man at every turn. To indicate the things that make credit good, and 
the thing's that make credit bad, is the form of education in which the credit 
man can best present himself. Every field of occupation has its educa- 
tidnal features, and there is no field which is more far-reaching, none which 
can bring results desirable or the reverse to a greater extent than the field 
occupied by the credit man. 

The idea of a credit man as an educator presents itself in three dis- 
tinct forms. 

First: Education of self; 

Second: Education of associates and salesmen ; 

Third : Education of customers. 

The duty which lies before a credit man when he assumes a position of 
this character is one that sometimes brings with it distasteful subjects, but 
which, nevertheless; must be handled in a way which will produce the best 
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results, A credit man is of such importance to a business that above-all he 
should conduct himself along such lines that his assistance in the general 
baleen of a business will be recognized by all who come in contact-with 
him. e should be patient, courteous, honest, aggressive, yet carefil,;pru- 
dent and thoughtful. He should be quick to discover worth, and as quick to 
discover the opposite. His decisions, which are of the gravest importance: 
in the development of a business, should be based upon sound knowledge 
and not upon hearsay. He must be clear in his deductions, be firm in his 
convictions, and yet not dogmatic in his.ideas. Coupled with a sense of 
responsibility, he must be accurate in little things, as accuracy in ‘little 
things brings accuracy in big things.. He must instil in the minds of those 
with whom he comes in contact that the thoughts which dominate his work 
are those which will create respect for his house and respect for himself. 

‘Two men occupy the same comparative position, one in-a manufactur- 
ing establishment, whose customers are scattered all over the country;. 
another with a mercantile house, with ramifications which take in all kinds 
of people. One knows the right time to extend liberal credit because of 
his knowledge of conditions, and the other halts when he should advance. 
One reads the signs of the times correctly, the other fails to keep abreast. 
of conditions. ‘ 

No man can lay down inflexible rules upon which to conduct a credit 
department. It is one of the great departments of business life in which 
judgment and education of self:issparamount. The personality of the 
man who is successful as a credit man stands out most thoroughly because 
of his ability to gauge times, men and conditions. 

A boy of sixteen starting in on the billing desk and advancing suc- 
cessively through the various stages of business life to the cashier’s: desk, 
to the bookkeeper’s desk, and by the usual stages into the credit man’s 
chair, must start with the idea distinctly in view that it requires patience: 
and work to accomplish the end toward which he is aiming. A mam will 
do best that which he likes best to do. He cannot succeed whether as arr 
office boy, a bookkeeper, a salesman, a credit man or a principal unless he 
has the desire within him to do best whatever comes before him, and 
unless he has with this desire the persistency that brings all things to him 
that work can. accomplish. 

It is true,-no doubt, that the everyday life of a credit man is full of 
complaints, stories of hard luck, dissertations upon how the other fellow 
does not pay his bills, past. due accounts, drafts returned, assignments, 
bankruptcy proceedings, and the various other troublesome and annoying 
things which enter into business life, perhaps more from the credit man’s 
standpoint than from any other. However, a credit man who starts out 
and promises little but does much accomplishes results for himself and for 
his house. If he leads people to think they can secure indefinite ,credit 
under all kinds of conditions he makes a gtave mistake. . If he leads peo- 
ple, on the contrary, to think that an honest statement and moral worth will 
bring to.an applicant all that he requires in the way of credit, the bright 
side rather than the dark side begins to present itself in tangible form. 
To teach the necessity of an honest statement is one of the great provinces 
within the life of a credit man, whether that statement comes from an appli- 
cant for ‘credit, or froma salesman, or from any other source where the 
judgment of the credit man must dictate, the ultimate result, In a credit 
man’s life especially the barn door must be locked before the horse is 
stolen, and not afterwards. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that there is one phase of the credit 
man’s life which perhaps is more important than all others, and that is the 
courage that he must possess when troubles come. If he has followed the 
methods as suggested, he need have no fear that his accounts will be in 
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good ‘shape when hard times stretches its hand throughout the land, and 
in the times when money is tight and people cannot pay, the courage which 
has created a strong condition of accounts will continue to protect and’ 
guide the welfare of the house. 

If I were called upon, having gone through the experience of a credit 
man in all its phases, to lay down a few simple rules which might be judi- 
ciously followed by a man who would take upon himself the responsibility 
of the credit man, I would submit these: 

First: Start right. Be sincere. 

Sreconp: Keep busy. Do things—to-day. 

Trp: Study men, conditions and your ledger. 

Fourtn: Be patient, but quick to discover worth. 

FirtH : Be firm, but just, in your decisions. 

Sixt : Be accurate, thus teaching those with whom you come in con- 
tact to respect your judgment. 

SEVENTH: Promise little; do much. 

E1cutH: Teach the necessity of an honest statement. 

NintH: With firmness condemn methods which lead to bankruptcy ; 
with earnestness insist upon those which lead to success. 

TENTH : Couple cheerfulness with courage when trouble comes. Your 
customers will then come to you for counsel and guidance. 


Contracts. 
ADDRESS OF WILLIS VICKERY, ESQ., CLEVELAND. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Credit Men’s Association of the City 
of Cleveland: 

I might begin by stating to you what constitutes a contract and so 
perform my duty to your body, but I shall exercise the prerogative of a 
lawyer and claim his privilege of talking around the question before I 
come to it. 

It is exceedingly interesting at this particular time in the history of 
the world to notice the struggle to compel nations to live up to their 
contracts by some course of procedure in a court, and to do away with 
force. We have had, within the last few months, an example of the 
forcible collection of obligations by strong nations from weak ones. We 
sincerely hope that the tribunal at The Hague will eventually be recog- 
nized, so that nations can pursue their rights and remedies in a court, and 
abandon the right to redress their own wrongs by mere superior strength 
or force. 

The same struggle to obtain this end was gone through with in the 
past to obtain for individuals the right to the enforcement of an obliga- 
tion in a court rather than by each man’s redressing his own wrong. 
Originally “might made right,” and unless one had the power to enforce 
his right it amounted to nothing. So in contracts, so in everything. 

It is interesting to know that the first contract was a contract of 
suretyship.. I mean the first contract that was capable of enforcement. 
Of course you can trace the law of contracts back to the beginning of the 
known history of the world, for example, early in Genesis a contract is 
mentioned. But I mean that the power of enforcing a contract grew up 
with the contract of suretyship, because the one who was under obligation 
had'to leave a hostage—one of his retainers or family or some one who was 
bound closely to him—to see that his obligation was complied with, and 
on’ failure to comply with the obligation short shrift was usually made 
with the hostage. ' 

The next contract, and we find this in the early Saxon law centuries 
before the Norman Conquest, was a contract of sale. This had reference 
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more particularly to the manner in which:the contract was made. They: 
had what they called “‘official witnesses,” and two of these witnesses were 
always called in at every sale, and the sale could only be proven by these 
witnesses. Out of this contract and the right accruing under it originated 
the action of Debt. It is difficult to trace the origin of contract, but 
eventually it became firmly established in the law, and that a considera- 
tion must support the contract. At one time if meant the entering into 
the relationship rather than the rights which grew out of the relationship. 
So much for its origin. 

Now, what is a contract? You gentlemen, as credit men, are more 
deeply interested in knowing whether or not a contract has been made 
than in knowing what.a contract is, yet to know whether a contract has 
been made you must know what constitutes a contract, and for all 
practical purposes I find this definition will answer. “A contract is an 
agreement between competent parties, upon a lawful consideration, to do 
or not to do some specific thing.” In that you will find all the essential 
parts that go to make up a contract. Of course, the form sometimes 
becomes important. This is particularly so in contracts relating to real 
property, as that comes within the Fourth Section of the Statute of Frauds, 
and in some parts of the country contracts for the sale of goods, wares 
and merchandise must have a certain form under the Seventeenth Section 
of the Statute of Frauds ; but this last section has never been made a part 
of the law in Ohio, and the form of the contract relating to the sale of 
personal property is unimportant. 

Contract is made up of two ideas—agreement and obligation. Agree- 
ment is the broader term. That includes many things that, in contempla- 
tion of law, are not contracts. An agreement, for example, for me to be 
present with you gentlemen to-night is no contract, because a contract must 
contemplate legal relations, and it must be capable of creating legal rela- 
tions. Now, when there are in contemplation the legal relations; and the 
‘matter is such that it can create legal relations, and there has been an 

offer and acceptance upon sufficient consideration, there is a contract that 
imposes an obligation upon both parties, and the obligation is a duty 
imposed upon the parties to live up to the terms of their agreement. I 
am aware that one of the great jurists of this country, a’ gentleman now 
occupying a position on the United States Supreme Bench, says that 
there is no such thing as an obligation to perform a contract. He ‘says 
the only thing a man agrees to do when he enters into a contract is:to . 
perform it or pay damages for its breach, but there is no obligation. . He 
means no moral obligation. That is true because the law takes no 
cognizance of moral obligations. I think that Judge Holmes is strictly. 
accurate in this statement if he excludes contracts which may be enforced 
under the Statute of Frauds, for instance, contracts relating to the sale 
of real property. There is an obligation to live up to such a contract, 
because courts will compel a man to do the identical thing he has 
agreed to do. 

You gentlemen are more interested in a contract of sale. Now, what 
is a contract of sale? It is the transferring of the title of personal, 
property to another for a price in money. This price in money is the 
thing which distinguishes it from barter... It becomes a nice question 
sometimes, in which you ‘are deeply interested, just. when title passes 
in a contract of sale, for, if the title has passed, in case of loss by fire or 
otherwise, upon whom must the burden fall, the vendor or the vendee? 
The answer is determined largely by the passing of the title. Sometimes) 
the title passes when the vendor wishes it had not, passed, for instance, 
some man from a town up in the‘country buys from my. friend Mr. 
Haserot'a stock of groceries. The goods are delivered to. the transporta- 
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tion company, and then Mr. Haserot discovers that the man has become _ 
insolvent. What are his rights under circumstances of that kind?’ He 
can exercise the right, even though the title has passed to the vendee, of 
stoppage in transitu, which right can be exercised until the goods come into 
the actual custody of the vendee. This right, however, is subject to a 
qualification that if the bill of lading has, for a valuable consideration, 
been transferred to the vendee by negotiation, and he then becomes 
insolvent, even though the goods never reach their destination, the right 
of stoppage in transitu will have been lost, for in that instance the vendee 
can transfer-by bill of lading a better title to the goods than he himself 
had, for the reason that the bill of lading gives a right in rem, that is, 
in the things themselves. It is a question of importance sometimes to 
know when a man can reclaim goods that have been purchased in this 
way. If I buy a bill of goods the title passes to me even though there has 
been fraud in the contract. If the rights of third parties intervene the 
vendor has lost his rights over them. Once a wholesale man from this 
city came to my office when I was practicing in the country, and wanted 
a writ of replevin to recover some’ goods that had been purchased upon 
thirty days’ time; and before the time had elapsed the man made an 
assignment for the benefit of his creditors. It was before the passage 
of the bankruptcy law of 1898. I went over the facts with him and told 
him that he could not maintain a suit in replevin. He said that he could, 
for that is what Peter Zucker would do. Peter Zucker was then a lawyer 
of this city, but now of New York. I said that if Peter Zucker could do 
it, I could. We replevined and were able to win before the justice of the 
peace, but unfortunately they appealed to the Common Pleas Court and 
my client had a bill of césts to pay besides paying for the goods. He had 
lost sight of the fact that the title had really passed and the right of the 
assignee had become fixed in those goods. It would have been different 
if the vendee had got these goods under an agreement to pay cash for 
them and the vendor had: delivered them to him and he had then taken 
them away without paying the money for them. In such a case the title 
never passed, and third parties could obtain no better right in them. The 
vendor could replevy those goods wherever he might find them, because 
a man can not be deprived of the title to his property without his own 
consent. 

There are very many other contracts which you gentlemen, as credit 
men, would be interested in. The contract of Bailments, the contracts 
growing out of negotiable instruments, and the rights that the various 
parties have to a negotiable contract, are important. Does the giving of a 
note discharge the obligation? ‘The answer to that question will depend 
entirely upon the agreement under which the note was taken. If it was 
taken in full payment of the original obligation that is discharged. Ifa parf 
of the consideration should be illegal, the whole note would be uncollecti- 
ble, because you cannot separate the illegal part of the consideration from 
the legal. If this note is not given as payment, and the presumption is that 
it is not, then, if you cannot recover upon the note because of the ille- 
gality of a part of the consideration, you can throw aside the note and 
recover upon that part of the contract which was not illegal, because every 
transaction would be a separate contract and the legal could be separated 
from the illegal and recovery had upon the legal. 

There are many other contracts which I might mention, and perhaps 
contracts which you gentlemen come in contact with frequently, but I 
have already overstepped the limits of my time, and I will close by agai 
answering the question, “What is a contract ?” 

“A contract is an agreement between competent parties, upon 2 
lawfully sufficient consideration, to do or not to do some specific thing.” 
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The Coltimbus Credit Men's Association. gf 


The monthly meeting of the Columbus Credit.Men’s, Association was: 
held Monday evening, April 2oth. President Macauley arranged to have 
present: Mr. James Douglas, representing Dun’s Agency, and. Mr... H:.B. 
Hutchinson, representing Bradstreet’s Agency, 

Mr. Hutchinson gave a very interesting discussion of the position.of 
the Commercial Agencies in the matter of credit, and he was. followed 
in the general discussion by Mr, Douglas. 

The meeting was informal and developed into 4 gerieral, discussion 
of the Commercial Agencies, which was very interesting. 


The Denver Credit Men’s Association. 


The meeting of April 14th was a good one from point of numbers, 
there being 29 members present. ‘The occasion was' the opening of. the 
Assotiation’s new quarters in the Colorado National Bank Building. 
They now have two nice rooms, one for meeting purposes and general te- 
ception room, and the other for the assistant secretary and his assistants in 
looking after the reporting bureau. The members listened to a pleasant 
address from Senator Griffith in régard to the trouble experienced in 
‘passing the Bulk Sale Bill, after which lunch was served. 


Detroit Credit Men’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of, the Detroit Credit Men’s, Associa- 
tion was held Tuesday evening, April 21st, at 8 Pp. m, at the Fellowcraft 
Club, with about 55 members present. 

The president opened the meeting with congratulations for the large 
attendance, and after the reading of the minutes of the last meeting had 
been dispensed, with, he introduced Mr. Julian H. Harris, of Detroit, who 
made an interesting address on “The Estate by Entirety,” or joint 
ownership by husband and wife. He showed clearly how the law operated 
upon credits, and advocated the repeal of a statute that worked so much 
harm in many cases. 

Mr. Henry C. Smith, of Adrian, Mich., former Congressman from 
the Second District of the State, was then introduced and spoke very 
eloquently upon “The American Invasion,” especially as related to trade 
and prosperity. His address was received with great satisfaction and 
applause. 

Mr. Harold, Miller added much to the enjoyment of the evening by 
singing several. songs. 

Hon, Alfred. J. Lucking, Congressman from the, Detroit District, 
being present, was invited to. say a few words, and responded in a neat 
speech especially referring to the proposed bridge across the Detroit River. 

A vote of thanks to the speakers and the singer of the evening was 
unanimously tendered and the meeting closed to: enjoy a lurich and a 
social session, which was greatly enjoyed by all present. 


Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association. 


“Is it the proper thing to reward, even indirectly, a legislator for his 
services?” This was one of the topics discussed at the monthly meeting 
and banquet of the Credit Men’s Association at Levy’s on March 26, 1903. 
It-was inaugurated by a reference of the President, W. H. Preston, to the 
passage of the law introduced and put through by Senator Wolfe in the 
Legislature, requiring five days’ notice in the County Recorder’s office pre- 

vious to thé’ sale of. goods in bulk. It is popularly. known as the “bulk 
bill,” and is designed to check dishonesty. j 

Secretary W. C. Mushet read correspondence with the San Francisco 

Credit Association in which this organization reported that a fund 
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had been started to suitably recognize Senator Wolfe’s services by tender- 
ing him a dinner and his wife a silver service.:' ‘The Los' Angeles Associa- 
tion was invited to contribute and the San Franciscans thought $10 per 
member would be about right. 

Opinion was divided. One man humorously offered to “compromise 
at 25 cents on the dollar.” Others declared frankly that they believed a 
sense of duty done should be sufficient reward for a legislator. The Asso- 
ciation took no action, but it is probable the Executive Committee will 
endeavor to secure subscriptions. The “bulk bill,” while a very good 
measure, is not altogether satisfactory to some of the firms represented 
in the Association. 

FINANCIAL HAPPENINGS. 

President Preston referred with much pleasure to the passage by Con- 
gress of the Ray bill amending the bankruptcy law. Copies of the amended 
law were ordered by the Association, one for each member. Secre- 
tary Mushet reported instances of the effectual workings of certain ‘‘ Dun 
ning” blanks, sent out under the auspices of the Association. Names were 
not mentioned, but certain debtors are being brought to settlement with a 
round turn. ; 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


An address by Percy R. Wilson, a prominent attorney of this city, 
on the topic, “Negotiable and Non-Negotiable Papers,” was received with 
much applause, and the Association by a unanimous vote requested the 
author to permit its publication in full after he should make such revisions 
as he deemed proper. The paper dealt first with the antiquity of bills of 
exchange. They had their birth beyond the dark ages, in Europe. They 
were born of equity and justice rather than of injustice and violence. The 
Romans used promissory notes. 

The speaker discussed the status of negotiable and non-negotiable 
paper under the laws of the nation and of California especially. He pcinted 
out many of the little details that generally escape the business man. who 
handles the paper representative of money, but which are the lawyer’s es- 
pecial study. Among other things he said that the insertion of a fictitious 
riame, such as “Peter Funk” or “John Doe” as payee, would not invalidate 
negotiable paper ; neither does the absence of a date or place of payment 
necessarily invalidate the same, as the Courts hold it subject to proof, but 
meanwhile valid. An impossible date may even be inserted, and yet the 
paper may be honored. In the case of drawer, payee or endorser of a note, 
value received is always presumed. Mr. Wilson went rather exhaustively 
into the privileges and liabilities of those who endorse negotiable and 
non-negotiable paper, or to whom such paper is endorsed. The law of 
“demand, notice and dishonor” was also commented upon. 


TRADE WITH MEXICO. 

John D. Edmond made a good speech on “The Extension of Credit to 
Mexican Trade.” He said that the dealers of the west coast of Mexico 
are using at the present time German and French goods the most largely. 
The foreign supply houses extend credit ranging from three to eight 
months, and as he had been reliably informed, allow a discount of I pef 
cent. per month on a term of credit of one year, for cash payment in less 
than a year. American goodsarenot generally bought by the Mexican whole 
salers, principally because transportation from this country to Mexico is 0 
meager and our merchants cannot sell so cheaply as the Germans and 
Frenchmen: American goods are liked; however, on account of their fine 
ness and finish: The American cash basis is appreciated. The speaker 
said that he did not believe that the Mexicans desired so’ much long credit 
as a cheap price. j 
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The Mexicans are strong financially—the larger houses ‘being, of 
course, referred to. In twenty-five years there have been only five failures, 
one of which was tha@of a bank. Mr. Edmond said that if direct and 
adequate shipping is established between this city and Mazatlan, a big in- 
crease in business with Mexico will result. At the present day, shipments 
by rail, which do not get farther than Ensenada, are costly and unsatis~ 
factory, both to the shipper and to the Mexican merchant. 

C. D. Willard, Secretary. of the Jobbers’ Association, spoke in similar 
strain, He said that the project of a line of steamers between this city and 
Mexico was progressing, and after the first of next month something defi- 
nite may be announced. 

The following gentlemen were present at the meeting and banquet: 

John D. Edmond, Percy R. Wilson, W. H. Preston, President; W: 
C. Mushet, Secretary; A. J. Levy, A. J. Prosser, E. H. Spencer, Fy A. 
Barnes, T. P, Richards, Shannon Crandall, W. F. Marshall, R. W. Joyce, 
J. Wright, W. C. Kennedy, B. H. Dennis, G. Witherspoon; H. H. Terring- 
ton, W. A. Phelps, Geo. Amott, C. F. Longley, A. B. Case, T. A. Lyons, 
W. J. Doran, A. L. Cheney, J. D. Limpson, C. A. Parmelee, Frank Limp- 
son, L.. Kimble, B. L, Thompson, B, Hayman, C. B. White, Jas. Hill, C.D. 


Willard, T. A, Arment, W. F. Bosbyshell, E.. P. Bosbyshell, H. Flatau and 
F. Faville, 


Minneapolis Credit Men’s Association. 

The Minneapolis Credit Men’s Association held a monthly dinner 
and meeting of unusual interest at the. Hotel Nicollet Tuesday evening, 
April 21. The principal feature was an address upon “Reciprocity,” 
by Eugent G. Hay. 

Following the. serving of the dinner, President W. S. Hughes called 
for a report from the committee appointed at the last meeting to consider 
the advisability of the Association’s inviting the National Association to _ 
hold its convention in Minneapolis in 1904. 

Chairman Salisbury reported that the majority of the members replied 
to his letters. of inquiry in a spirit of cordial approval, and pledged their 
support to the project. After some discussion it-was unanimously decided 
to extend the invitation to the national organization at the 1903 meeting 
in St. Louis, 

President Hughes then introduced Mr. Hay, who gave a) lucid and 
concise explanation of the tariff principle and its history, and made a log- 
ical argument for trade reciprocity with Canada. 

Mr. Hay’s address was as follows: 


Canadian Reciprocity. 

If I believed that the gentlemen gathered before me to-night were of 
that class who wish to earn their salaries with the least possible labor and 
the least possible responsibility, I would feel that what I have to say 
would fall upon unwelcome ears. Believing, however, that each new cus- 
tomer that is added to the list which you must. from day to day scrutinize 
and examine, is to each of you a source of pride and ification ; that 
you are earnestly anxious for.the increase of the trade of the house where 
you are employed and the building up and extension of the.commerce of 
this splendid city in which you make your home, I feel that you have a deep 
and abiding interest in the subject to which I have been assigned. 

If there be those among. you who are free-traders I know that. you 
will agree with me that no necessity exists for a tariff between the United 
States and Canada, and those of you, like myself, who are Protectionists, 
will, I believe, upon the most cursory examination from any intelligent or 
scientific standpoint, arrive at the same conclusion. 

The policy of the United States from the beginning has been that of 
protecting its industries by its customs laws,. Two reasons have been at 
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thesource-of this policy. For many years, of course, in comparison with 
those of Europe, all of our industries were in their irffancy, struggling with 
poverty and inexperience ; they were unable to compete pon an equal basis 
with the longer-established industries of the old world. “This reason was, 
however, necessarily ephemeral... From the very beginning the hand of 
fate had marked the new world for a mighty destiny. An active, intelli- 
gent; industrious people possessed of an enormous continent of untold 
wealth, as yet virgin to the touch of entérprise, must in a few years become 
the commercial rulers of the world. That time has come, and there is no 
longer necessity for protecting infant industries. The American pro- 
ducers, as a class, are the richest people in the world, rich not only in ac- 
cumulated property, but rich in that commercial skill which partakes of 
genius. 

The second and’most important reason that has promoted our protec- 
tive’ policy is more enduring. It goes to the very source of our political, 
industrial and commercial life. Our political institutions are builded upon 
individual sovereignty, upon manhood suffrage. Each male inhabitant over 
twenty-one years of age is a citizen, and each exercises the same influence 
im shaping national policy. The standard of manhood is, therefore, in such 
a government, of first importance. The capacity to earn by individual 
effort those things that are essential to life and happiness is, while, not 
all-powerful, a very potential factor in fixing that standard. The preser- 
vation of that capacity is the second reason for our protective policy ; to 
maintain and protect the high standard of American wages, 

Lying along our northern border is a nation of people who differ in 
no marked respect from ourselves. ‘They speak the same language, pro- 
fess the same religion, enjoy the same liberties, and with us, are full co- 
partners in advancing that high measure of civilization of which the 
Anglo-Saxon race is the projector. They are of the same blood, they have 
the same habits of life and mode of thought, and their political institutions 
differ more .in name and form than in fact. Maintaining the same high 
civilization as we do, their wage standard does not differ materially from 
out own; in fact, theré is not more difference than that which exists be- 
tween some of the States of the Union. There is, therefore, no reason why 
there should not be absolute freedom of trade between Canada and the 
United States, except for the fiscal exigencies of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Absolute free trade would be an ideal condition, but at the present 
time it would seem to be impossible. For the fiscal year 1902 the reve- 
nues of the Dominion Government, derived from all sources, were 
$56,303,694.30; the total expenditures of the Government for the.same 
period were $42,255,316.11. Of the total revenues, $31,945,651.76, or 
about three-fifths, was derived from customs duties. Of this amount it is 
impossible to say exactly what proportion would be lost to the govern- 
ment if there was absolutely free trade with the United States, as the pres- 
ent Canadian importations from the United States by no means represent 
what they would with all duty off. It is safe to say that with free trade 
Canada would purchase almost everything her people were required to 
import, from the United States, as they would have, not only the advantages 
of the duty, but the nearness of the market and the consequent compara- 
tively small freight charge. The Canadian Controller of Customs told me 
that. in his judgment, with free trade with the United States, the present 
aggregate customs duties would be reduced three-fourths, and this would 
scafcely seem to be an exaggerated estimate. It is, therefore, apparent 
that with absolute free trade with the United States the Canadian Govern- 
ment would haye to face a large deficit each year. This would, of course, 
have to be made up by direct taxation or some system of excise which 
would be equally obnoxious to the people, and the government that would 
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inaugurate it would remain in power but a short time thereafter. Canada 
could, therefore, not consent to. free trade »with the United: States, éxeépt 
on the basis, of a complete commercial union or: zollverein such ds‘ that 
which exists between the German States; and this, of course, would invelve 
some. equitable division of the revenues of the two governments. | What- 
ever the future may |hold in. store, the conditions are not such as to give 
any hope that this may be brought about at once, or at all, except through 
the gradual process of drawing nearer together commercially through re- 
ductions made by reciprocity agreements. Whatever might be the dispo- 
sition of those now in power, the sentiment of the Canadian people would 
not sustain them in taking so radical a step as would be involved in com- 
mercial union. 

A commercial war, with reprisals and retaliation, seems at this. time 
even more probable than commercial union. The tendency of the last:few 
years has been in this direction. Our tariff duties have driven Canadian 
products from our market—they have been compelled to abandon: their 
natural market and ‘seek an unnatural one. Our average tatiff on duti- 
able goods coming from Canada to the United States is 49.83 per.cent.; and 
the Canadian average tariff on dutiable goods going from! the United 
States into Canada is 24.83 per cent. The duty upon Canadian products 
has gradually grown to its present high proportion, both the McKinley 
law and the Dingley law having increased it. Add to this the fact that from 
1870 to 1902, inclusive, exports from the United States to. Canada: in- 
creased from $25,339,254.00 to $109,642,993.00, and imports from Canada 
to the United States increased from $36,265,328.00 to. $48,076,124.00, being 
an increase of exports of 332 per cent., and of imports of but) 32 per cent. 
No self-respecting nation. can forever tolerate such a condition. ~The 
Canadian Government has tolerated it as long as it has because those in 
control have felt the constant hope that the business judgment of the 
American people would eventually assert itself, and I say without hesitancy 
that the hope of reciprocity has up to this time prevented or postponed 
retaliation; but if much longer deferred, hope will be abandoned, and in 
that event there is no possible doubt but that Canadian tariffs will.be 
raised to approximately the level of our own, and that, too, in such a way as 
to minimize the commerce between the two countries. 

We are, therefore, I think, brought face to face with exactly this sit- 
uation: We must either have reciprocity with Canada, or Canada will 
inaugurate a tariff system in retaliation for our own, which will be the 
beginning of open hostilities, and means the abandonment of commerce 
between the two peoples whose natural conditions are such that there 
should be the least possible restriction upon the interchange of trade. How 
disastrous this will be to the commerce of the United States may easily 
be contemplated. Wherever in the United States goods: consumed: by 
people in this latitude are manufactured it will be felt. From Penobscot 
Bay to Puget Sound, along the entire border, general commerce would be 
most disastrously affected. But nowhere would the commercial suffering 
be so great as in Minnesota. Commercially, our State is in a transitory 
stage; we are passing from the period of agriculture into the period of 
trade and of manufacture. In this commercial development we are, look- 
ing for a market ; turning our eyes to the east or to the south we find the 
field already occupied; whatever we get there we get as the result of the 
sharpest competition with established rivals; the expansion of our com- 
merce must be to the west or the north, Erect an impassable barrier along 
our northern border, and we are deprived of more than one-half of our 
natural territory, and we must Jook solely to.the west for the extension of 
our trade. But taking a broader view and widening our horizon beyond 
that of mere commercial advantage, can it be otherwise than disastrous to 
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the human family in the development and cultivation of those virtues 
which make for a higher civilization, for the two branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race that are working out together in the Western Hemisphere 
those problems that look to both the material and ethical advancement of 
the world, to be engaged in a war of commercial retaliation ? 

We are now, however, I am firmly convinced, at the parting of the 
ways. Whether there shall exist commercial hostilities or advantageous 
commercial friendship between the United States and Canada depends in 
my judgment upon the present attitude and immediate action of the com- 
mercial interests of the United States. 

Let us glance briefly at the history of the commercial relations between 
these two neighboring countries, and the past attempts at reciprocity. In 
1854 there was negotiated a commercial treaty between the United States 
and: the Canadian Provinces, which was ratified by both powers, and be- 
came operative in that.year. This treaty by its terms was to continue in 
force for the period of ten years and continuously thereafter until twelve 
months after either government gave notice to the other of its wish to 
terminate the same. Either party could give'such notice at any time after 
the expiration of the ten years. ‘This treaty made no provision as to what 
should be the tariff upon dutiable articles, but provided that a long list of 
natural ‘products, practically everything produced in each country that 
could be so classed, being the products of the United States or of Canada, 
should be admitted from one country into the other free of duty. The 
treaty was abrogated by the United States giving the necessary notice in 
1865, and it therefore terminated in 1866. The reason for abrogating this 
treaty is’ difficult in the light of present conditions to understand. It 
was jitst at the close of the great Civil War, and the principal reason given 
by Congress was that the revenues derived from Canadian importations 
were necessary to take care of the interest on the enormous debt which we 
had incurred in the prosecution of the Civil War. It is possible also that 
a feeling of bitter hostility growing out of the attitude of Great Britain 
and certain factions in Canada during our great civil conflict had its in- 
fluence upon Congress, and in addition to this the great pressing problems 
incident to reconstruction were of such over-shadowing importance that 
the statesmen of that time, great as they were, gave but little heed to the 
possible growth and development ot our commicrce. 

It is frequently asserted that this treaty worked unfavorably to the 
United States. This assertion is based mainly upon the fact that the last year 
the treaty was in operation the balance of trade was largely against us. This 
was for but a single year of the operation of the treaty, and if it had been 
for the entire period it would not have closed the argument: The figures 
which state the imports and exports do not always tell the full story of the 
value of acommerce. In any reciprocity arrangement that may be effected 
with Canada our beriefits would be no greater in the extension of our 
trade that would comie to us with the opening of the Canadian market 
than the advantage of securing free coal, free wheat and free lumber from 
Canada, and Canada’s advantage would be no greater in having the great- 
est market in the world opened to her raw materials than in being able 
to secure at 4 less cost from our manufacturers those articles they most 
need in the development of the great new country theyare now opening, and 
a similar condition, to some extent, existed under the treaty of 1854-1866. 
But viewed entirely from the standpoint of exports and imports an exam- 
ination of the figures for the years preceding, during and succeeding the 
pétiod of the treaty will not justify the assertion that it operated to our 
disadvantage. Prior to 1854 there was comparatively little trade between 
Catiada and the United States, and prior to 1846 scarcely any; there were 
no railroads and few bridges crossing the border streams. Besides, the 
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relations between the Provinces and Great’ Britain were far more intimate 
than now, and, up to the adoption of free trade by that country in 1846, 
a system of preferential treatment encouraged trade between the mother 
country and her colonies. During all this time, while the trade was insignifi- 
cantly small, our exports always exceeded our imports. With the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of 1854 the trade between the countries increased at a 
bound. Our exports grew from twelve millions in 1853 to twenty-four 
millions in 1854, and our imports from'six millions in 1853 to nine millions 
in 1854. This rapid increase continued; preserving about the same ratio 
during the first four or five years the treaty was in operation. During 
our civil war the exports and imports grew nearer together, owing to the 
curtailment of our production and the increase of our consumption, until 
in 1864 the imports slightly exceeded the exports, and so again in 1865, and 
in 1866 the excess was very large. The treaty was abrogated in 1866, 
and the excess of imports over exports, which began in 1864, continued 
until 1874, or for a period of seven years after the abrogation of the treaty, 
and during most of these seven years was far in excess, showing that the 
change in the balance of trade was due rather to other causes than to 
the operation of the reciprocity treaty. As a matter of fact taking into 
account all of the circumstances, it was the most prosperous period for 
commerce beween the countries which they have ever enjoyed. During 
a period of a little more than twelve years that the treaty was in force the 
balance of trade in our favor was nearly forty million of dollars, being 
more than double the entire trade between the countries during any year 
prior to the ratification of the treaty. 

Many other attempts have been made by the Canadians to bring about 
better trade relations between the countries, and in 1874 these attempts re- 
sulted in the negotiation of what has been known as the “Brown-Draft 
Treaty.” This: treaty contained three sehedules upon all of which it was 
agreed that the duty on articles therein named, being the growth, products 
or manufactures of the Dominion of Canada or of the United States on 
their importation from one country into the other, should from the 1st 
day of July, 1875, to the 30th day of June, 1876, inclusive, be two-thirds 
of the rate paid at the date of the treaty, and’ on the importation of such 
articles from one country to the other from the 1st of July, 1876, to the 
30th of June, 1877, inclusive, be one-third of such rate, and on and’ after 
the 1st of July, 1877, for the period of twenty-one years, all of such arti- 
cles were to be admitted free of duty into each country respectively. 
Schedule “A” of this treaty contained a long list of natural products, em- 
bracing almost every article produced in either country, that could be so 
classed. Schedule “B” was of agricultural implements, and contained 
forty separate items of farm machinery. Schedule “C” contained a long 
list of other manufactured articles, embracing a large share of the com- 
modities consumed by people in this latitude. This treaty failed of rati- 
fication by the Senate of the United States, and hence was never passed 
upon by the Canadian Parliament. At almost every session of our Con- 
gress since 1866 unofficial and quasi-official representatives of the Canadian 
government have visited Washington to endeavor to secure some kind of 
recognition of Canada’s desire for better trade relations. Ever since his 
advent into the Canadian Parliament Sir Wilfred Laurier has been the 
advocate of reciprocity with the United States. More than a dozen years 
ago, under his leadefship, the Liberal party in Parliament adopted a policy 
of unrestricted reciprocity, which meant that they were ready to discuss 
feciprocity between the two countries without any limitations or re- 
strictions whatever. , 

The Joint High Commission for the settlement of differences between 
the two countries was created in 1898, and met first at Quebec in the 
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summer of 1899, and after a session in that city of several weeks, ad- 
Journed to meet at. Washington in, November, where, upon reconvening it | 
was in session until February without accomplishing anything. ‘The rock 
upon which they split was the Alaskan boundary dispute, and being utterly 
unable to agree upon any basis for settling this troublesome question, ‘the 
commissioners from..both sides were unwilling to proceed while it te. 
mained in dispute... While the commission spend considerable of its ‘time 
considering a commercial treaty, by reason of the boundary dispute, their 
deliberations never reached the stage where any serious attempt was made 
to reach an agreement... Since.the last meeting of the commission the Alas- 
kan boundary question has been eliminated by the negotiation and ratifica- 
tion of a treaty, submitting it to a.special tribunal, and it is now practically 
certain that the Joint High Commission will reconvene during tne coming 
fall for the earnest purpose of agreeing upon a commercial treaty. 

Whatever treaty may be negotiated, if it is ratified, will be a step in 
the right direction and an opening wedge, from.which it may be hoped 
that the broadest and freest trade relations may follow. As to what sucha 
treaty as may be negotiated will contain is of course a matter of conjec- 
ture, as it will be. a matter of much diplomatic bargaining before the com- 
mission is through with its labors. 

I-can only state what, from my investigation at this time seems the 
probable basis of a treaty. The Canadian suggestion is a free interchange 
of natural products. This, of course, is a trifle vague. But coming down 
to detail I believe they will insist upon free fish, free lumber, free ore, free 
coal, free salt and free wheat. As to the first and the second they will un- 
doubtedly be quite urgent if not unalterably determined. To this they will 
undoubtedly desire to add a very large list of the products of the farm and 
probably the quarry, the mine and the woods, as well as live animals, poul- 
try and dairy products.. In some of these items we would feel as great 
an interest in having all tariffs removed as would they; others would un- 
doubtedly meet with opposition in certain sections of this country. In 
addition to this, I feel quite confident from such information as I have ae- 
quired from high sources, that by proper effort we can get a very material 
reduction on a large list of manufactures and the abolition of the present 
British preferential tariff. - 

Anything which opens a new market without paying too high a price 
therefor is in the interest of American commertce as a whole, as undoubt- 
edly the opening of the Canadian market would be; but in conclusion I 
desire to say just,one word as to the great benefit a reciprocity treaty 
would be to the trade of our city and State: 

Mr. John Larned, a special agent of the Treasury Department, con- 
cluded a report made by that department, at the request of Congress in 
1874, in the following language : 

“Our present trade with that vast new region of richly productive 
territory in the basin of Lake Winnepeg, which the pioneer forces of civili- 
zation are just preparing to invade, is mconsiderable ; but its future poss 
bilities are beyond calculation. The time is approaching very near when it 
is clearly destined to give a new phase to the question of relations, between 
this country and British North America, and when it will bring to bear 
upon that question the pressure of an inexorable geographical necessity 
that will compel it to some solution. ; s 

That time has come. Between the Lake of the Woods and the Big 
Horn Mountains the. forces of civilization are building a mighty empire 
destined soon to become the granary of the world. In Manitoba, Assini- 
boia, Alberta and Saskatchewan we have a territory extending four hus- 
dred miles north and south and nine hundred miles east and west, ef 
bracing an area of 359,000 square miles. Add to this Athabasca, with its 
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122,000 square miles, and we have.an area of almost a half a million 
square miles. In the light of the development of our own great western 
prairies is it too much to say that one-half of this:is arable, and will 
eventually come under the plow. More than one-third of it lies east of 
the 105th meridian. Forty years ago the man who would have predicted that 
the time would come when 200,000,000 bushels of wheat would be raised in 
the United States north of the 45th parallel, and between the continental 
divide and the Rocky Mountains, would have been set down as insane. 
Yet that is what has happened, What in our geographies of that day was 
called the Great American Desert has become the golden grain belt of the 
world. Is it not then within the bounds of conservative statement to-say 
that within the lives of those who are assembled here, 200,000 square miles 
of this Canadian territory will be under cultivation. Scarce two per cent. 
of this land is yet under cultivation, and last year they raised 60,000,000 
bushels of wheat and sufficient other small grain to bring the total grain 
products up to 100,000,000 bushels. Think of the limitless possibilities 
that it presents. Seventy-five thousand immigrants entered this territory 
last year ; more than a hundred thousand more will make their homes there 
this year. When settled as thickly as our own western prairies are to-day, 
it will afford a market for everything required in a grain-growing country 
unequaled on this continent. ~ Minnesota stands at the gateway between 
this vast domain and the densely peopled parts of this continent and the 
route to the Atlantic seaboard; remove unnatural barriers and into our 
State will come for exchange, forwarding and manufacture the products 
of millions of acres of fertile soil and the fruits of the labor of hundreds 
of thousands of thrifty farmers. 


Portland Credit Men’s Association. 


The last meeting of this Association, April 15th, was well attended. 
The plan of meeting directly after business hours and dining together has 
been a decided success. 

The average credit man is not wholly invulnerable to vis inertia; 
and experience shows that more members can be induced to attend directly 
from business than from home after the dinner hour. 

This association is able to report an accession of nine members since 
the beginning of the year. No address was made or paper read at this 
Meeting. Outside of routine business the chief topic of informal. dis- 
cussion was Credit Indemnity Insurance. The prevailing opinion seemed 
to be in favor of further observation of its workings, rather than at once 
embracing the benefits it proposes to confer. 

One fact is apparent in the history of this Association, that a grow- 
ing interest is manifest in our meetings aside from a set programme; as 
evidenced by the good feeling manifested and the general participation 
in informal discussion; some of the most profitable meetings have been 
those which offered no other inducement than the opportunity of meeting 
fellow-credit men. 


Rochester Credit Men’s Association. 


The attendance at the meeting of the Rochester Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion on the night of April 16th was a positive inspiration to the Credit 
Men’s Association movement. ‘The spacious and well-appointed audito- 
tum of the Chamber of Commerce was filled to its capacity, and it is 
needless to say that the attendance indicated the very strong interest the 
members of the Association take in its welfare. 

The address of the evening was delivered by Mr. Wm. A. Prendergast, 
National Secretary, whose subject was “The Elementary Principles of 
Credit.” We are not permitted, because of lack of space, to publish the 
address in this issue, but will do’so in a later number. 
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After the formal address President Farley, who presided, requested 
the National Secretary to give the members an idea of the work of the 
national office. This the National Secretary did in remarks of quite an 
extended character. 

After the literary exercises of the evening the members adjourned 
to the reception room, which a delightful lunch was served by Teall. 


St. Joseph Credit Men’s Association. 


The meeting of the St. Joseph Credit Men’s Association, held on 
April oth, was in the nature of an informal supper attended by forty 
members of the local association and three members of the National 
Association of Atchison, Kansas. Brief addresses were delivered by Hon, 
J. G. Parkinson, member of the Missouri Legislature on the subject of 
Commercial Legislation; by E. C. Smith, of the Hundley-Smith Dry 
Goods Company upon Reclamations and Excessive Discounts, and by 
Geo. M. Johnson, of the Wyeth Hardware and Manufacturing Company 
in advocacy of Credit Insurance. 

The following delegates to the National Convention were elected: 

F. W. Yale, Jno. S. Brittain Dry Goods Co. ; 

E. C. Smith, Hundley-Smith Dry Goods Co. 

C. W. Sponsler, Noyes-Norman Shoe Co. 

R. O. McBride, C. D. Smith Drug Co. ; 

C. S$. Dickey, Letts-Spencer Grocer Co. 

The general interest maintained in the affairs of the Association 
among its members in St. Joseph is a source of gratification to the officers 
and those active in the reorganization of this Association and is a strong 
testimonial of the value and efficiency of the National organization. 


San Francisco Credit Men’s Association. 


The San Francisco Credit Men’s Association held a meeting and 
dinner on Thursday evening, April 23d. 

Covers were laid for 100, and the affair was one of the most enjoyable 
given by the association. 

The large attendance showed that the merchants are beginning to 
realize the importance of Credit Association work. 

Senator E. I. Wolfe (who so successfully piloted the Bulk Law toa 
place on the statute books), was the guest of honor. 

Addresses were made Dy Senator Wolfe and J. J. Menzies, editor of 
Grocer and Country Merchant. 

W. C. McCloskey, of the Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., spoke of 
“The Objects and Aims of the Association.” 

M. Feintuch, of the Cohen-Feintuch Mercantile Company, read 4 
paper on “The Value of the Credit Man’s Work to His Employer,” # 
follows : 

Within our own modest recollection—and this carries a scope of 
years very limited in extent—all of us have watched with more or les 
attention the concentration of interests that have engaged the business 
world. Leaving aside, as unimportant, the minor joining of Commercial 
Associations prior to some fifteen years ago, and taking up the issue from 
about that period, the world of business has undergone such a chang 
within this short time that the entire nature of commerce has, so 
speak, changed its course. 

This period starts with the amalgamation of business interests, 
after firm joining issues, and, in trust, pooling their interests for self 
protection and advancement. Almost every known original product # 
commerce has come within these lines. The issue, commenced at first @ 
an incentive for additional profit (be it through means of less expense 
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lessened cost of production), a very short period found this amalgamation 
one of protection, one of individualism. 

. It became an actual necessity, not only to maintain a joint organiza- 
tion, but as a matter of self-preservation, every point has since been 
continuously strained to husband the strength of each commercial body— 
be it styled Trust or called by any other name. 

There is not to-day an important commercial commodity, nor an 
important channel of commerce, that has not felt the power of concentra- 
tion, and this very power itself has brought about the countless organiza- 
tions of all characters, that for self-protection, for self-advancement 
or promotion, are now forced to form themselves, and it is all for self- 
preservation and the interests individually involved. 

Arrayed against all of this we have the brawn and sinew of the land 
combining one force after another into a solid .sympathetic body—an 
organization, stripped of all else, having personal, individual protection 
as its origin—its motive honorable, praiseworthy and manly, but personal, 
for itself and for itself only. 

In and between these two great contending forces, the commercial 
world knows of numerous organizations formed for countless purposes in 
the business whirl, but each and every one of them having self-advance- 
ment, self-gain and self-protection as the foundation mark of their 
existence. Not one institution without this purely personal, almost selfish, 
characteristic. 

During this great upheaval—and commerce cannot disclose a period 
like it in previous history—with forces on all sides joining issue for 
individual protection, for individual advancement, there has crept into 
this all, a modest, unindividual body of earnest, brainy, thinking men, men 
of judgment, men of energy, men from the better class of trusted em- 
ployees, proclaiming for its herald, the one unselfish object, the advance- 
ment and improvement of credit matters in general. 

With not a single shadow of selfishness, with hardly an atom of 
individual gain as an objective end, this little body of credit men of the 
United States has stepped into the commercial world and in the very 
few years of its existence has made its way one of the gravest importance 
and value to commerce. 

Arrayed against all these aggregations of capital—each and every 
combination, organization and corporation an issue of individuality formed 
for self and self alone—against the great opposing force of labor, itself 
an issue of personality—in and between these all, all for individual pro- 
tection and gain, the Credit Associations of the United States stand 
modestly—yet not the less firmly—but ALONE, and ALL ALONE for their 
unselfishness and unindividuality. 

Composed almost entirely (or if not, so very near to an entirety as 
to be considered such) of emplovees, it has taken up a task for others 
that words cannot sufficiently commend. With no other motive than to 
improve credit conditions throughout the country, a work has been com- 
menced and accomplished that stands alone for its success. 

It stands pre-eminently alone for it is a work from which the com- 
mercial world is deriving the greatest possible benefit and gain, and it has 
been brought about by those who reap no special direct reward—if rewards 
in this cold dollars and cents world be figured in coin. 

These credit associations have caused to be enacted in a large number 
of States. laws of a broad-minded character to protect the honest merchant 
against the dishonest methods of his neighbor, to reduce to a minimum 
the legitimate losses of the merchant, to educate the store keeper into a 
path of upright transactions, to bring about confidence between the 
jobbing merchant and his connections that means honor and profit to 
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both, to devise needed reforms in bad laws and enforce the working of 
good ones, to disseminate in a liberal, broad way, the systematic plans 
of office work that enlightened minds have devised, to strengthen. the 
hands and power of honest legislators in commercial legislation and to 
show their combined strength in the National capital- when National 
business affairs demanded attention in that direction. ‘These and count- 
less other unselfish reforms have been accomplished by the men of the 
Credit Associations and for whom these credit men—these em- 
ployees, if you please—for whom have they accomplished all this? Is 
it for themselves, for their personal individual good that they have entered 
into this work? Is it for themselves they are bringing about reforms in 
commerce that reduce losses in business to a minimum? Is it for them- 
selves, for their own individual profit, that they are causing laws to be 
enacted that mean legitimate methods for legitimate people, that mean 
legitimate business protection against he scheming and plotting of un- 
scrupulous, of dishonest traders? Is it for themselves that these dis- 
pensers of credit, these men of judgment, these trusted employees, are 
joined in one common issue? Is it solely for themselves that they have 
given up so much of their leisure and pleasure hours, or is it for you, 
Mr. Employer, that this work has been commenced and is being 
carried on. 

The individual advancement which these credit men have en- 
joyed is more the natural result of association, of absorption, during the 
process and progress of their work, but the great bulk of their labors— 
that actual benefit which counts, and it counts in cold dollars and cents— 
that, all of that, Messrs. Employers, has been done for you. 

Unselfishly, with no other motive than the advancement of honorable 
credit methods, with no other aim than the broad-gauged determination 
to improve the credit laws and bring legitimate losses down to a mini- 
mum, the credit men present a unique, distinct organization, doing for 
their employers that which the employers have been unable to accomplish 
for themselves or have lacked the originality or adaptability of obtaining. 

And now Messrs. Employers, what of you? Sceptical as you were 
at first, listless perhaps and unenthusiastic, we feel that you are now 
appreciative of all this and that you will continue to show your appre 
ciation. We feel that you now value what your employees have accom- 
plished and that the unselfish, sincere work of the Credit Associations is 
receiving its reward. So much for the firms who are represented within 
the ranks of the Association. But how is it with the employer who is not thus 
represented? Are you not aware, sir, that you are the recipient of all the 
benefits of this great work, that these gentlemen of the Credit Associations 
have done much for you and that they are going to do still more? Are you 
not aware of the fact that it is their time they are spending (and in a 
great many instances their own money) to bring about these reforms ‘and 
improvements and that you, and you alone, are receiving the absolute 
direct benefits from their work? "Are you not aware also that the credit 
men do not ask you to give up your time, or any part of it, to this great 
work, that they have personally taken the task upon themselves and that 
all the while they are making, safer, easier, the task of commercial life? 

If during all this work the credit men are improving their own 
individual condition, adding to their experience the experience of years of 
ripe knowledge of their associates, are they not improving your own condi- 
tion an hundred fold? . 

And for all of this, what is it we ask? Nothing but your membership 
in our local association. Simply that and nothing else. The mere pittance 
of fees is not an issue; it is your co-operation and that can be given us by 
your membership. Strengthen our ranks by joining us. There is the 
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greatest possible good to be obtained by numerical strength and there is 
much that can be accomplished with the security and confidence that 
proper representation conveys. 


W. H. Kent, President of the Kent Correspondence School for Credit 
Men, read a paper on “The Professional Credit Man.” 


The Professional Credit Man. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE SAN FRANCISCO CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION ON THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1903, BY W. H. KENT, ATTORNEY AT 


LAW, PRESIDENT OF THE KENT CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL FOR CREDIT 
MEN. 


Credit and Commerce are as inseparable as the Pleiades. Credit, the 
foundation of Commerce, is the Atl/as on which rest the vast commercial in- 
terests of this world of ours. It is the life of every commercial transaction, 
and without credit commerce would be as helpless as the human being 
without its ever-present supply of life-sustaining oxygen. 

Commerce is the business of the world, which occupies the attention 
of each and every community more closely, and takes a more prominent 
place in the affairs of the world to-day, which enters into and permeates the 
every-day life of the individual to a greater extent than in any epoch of its 
history. Commerce has, in recent years, with an incomparable attraction, 
drawn man to man, community to community, nation to nation and hemis- 
phere to hemisphere, as they were never drawn before, and here in this 
great metropolis of the west we see—perhaps more openly than in any 
other city on the face of the earth—assimilating with each other in'a way 
almost incomprehensible, men of all nations, languages and tastes, living 
and linked “as to the manner born”—the result of our commercial activity. 

This is verily an age of business, the era of great commercial enter- 
prises, fostered by the protecting arm of the Government itself, which is 
not only the promoter but also the guardian of the commerce of this 
great nation. It is, I believe, almost impossible to estimate the extent of 
our commerce; but whatever it may be, it is a fact beyond dispute, that 
quite three-fourths of it is done on credit. 

The total number of persons engaged in commerce far out-numbers 
the total number of persons engaged in all other callings combined. It is, 
therefore, not an illogical conclusion, to draw and. to admit that the com- 
mercial education of those persons along lines tending towards a profitable 
expansion and advancement of our commercial relations, towards a more 
economic development of our wonderful natural resources, towards the 
perfection and reduction in cost of our manufactures and the cheapening 
of our transportation facilities for placing our productions upon the mar- 
kets of the world, can have no other result than that of “determining” our 
commercial supremacy. In other words,, our commercial supremacy de- 
pends upon the commercial education and training of those persons en- 
gaged in the business of commerce. 

It is not to be supposed for one moment that men unfamiliar with 
the usages, practices, laws arid customs that govern the commercial trans- 
actions of the world, can stand successfully in competition with those who 
have spent their best years in study and training for the duties of the office 
which they strive to fill. 

If, then, those men engaged in the inferior and no-more-than-ordinary 
business positions, involving a knowledge of the commercial usages, are 
admittedly more successful and useful by a commercial training and educa- 
tion adapted to the work of each, how much more does a proper study and 
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training become necessary for those who would aspire to what are re- 
puted to be the most responsible positions in the giit of the giants of 
commerce. 

Few of us, perhaps, realize the enormous wealth standing not only to 
the credit of this mighty nation, but to the aggregation of this un- 
paralleled nation of merchants, manufacturers and bankers. 

How many of us realize the enormous amount of wealth written to 
profit and loss by the business men of this country in a single year, and 
who among us could guess even what it would amount to for a period of 
a quarter of a century—a credit man’s average business life. * 

It has been computed that the business failures for the last ten years 
of the century just closed reached an aggregate in round numbers of one 
billion eight hundred million dollars ($1,800,000,000), an amount nearly 
equal to all the gold, silver and currency in the country, nearly three times 
the amount of the entire bank circulation, and five hundred millions more 
than the reported fire loss during the same decade. Can you imagine this 
vast amount of wealth locked up, though it be but for a temporary period? 

During the decade just referred to the rapid development and multi- 
plication of our commercial and financial interests have brought into de- 
mand a much broader and more highly trained class of men capable of con- 
ducting or assisting in conducting gigantic undertakings, compared with 
which the undertakings of the previous decade fall into insignificance, and 
I venture to remark that such highly-trained and broad-minded men—and 
you gentlemen here assembled to-night, the representatives of this class of 
mien of our delightful and expanding city—will be known in the future 
and recognized by no other name than that of the professional credit man. 

Reverting to the figures mentioned a moment or two ago, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that those who dispense this credit, whose immensity 
can scarcely be pictured, should be men trained in the duties, which they 
are called upon to fulfill, should be students of the science whose axioms, 
laws and usages govern their decision ii every movement they make and in 
every transaction they bring to a close? 

I believe it is more than reasonable. I believe that you will all agree 
with me if I say not merely trained but professionally trained. 

In this country we have during the past few years seen the birth of many 
new professions, which in respect of the education required and the lucra- 
tive rewards offered are quite the equals in the matter of recompense— 
even the superiors—of law, medicine and the older professions. And the 
“occupation of the credit man” is not the least among the callings which 
are worthy the name of profession. 

The credit man’s occupation ought to be recognized as a profession. 
The ability and training demanded of its followers entitled it to such 
recognition and it is absolutely impossible to over-estimate its value to 
the world at large. 

The question now arises: “What is the basis of a profession?” It 
is scientific and particularized study, and as every profession bases that 
study upon its own formulated science, a knowledge of which must 
precede the practice of its principles, so the professional credit man must 
first recognize that there is a “Science of Credits.” And before any 
occupation can be raised to the level of a profession there must be given 
an opportunity to secure a previous special training for him who would 
become a votary of the business in question and to prepare him to make 
the best of the experience which he may derive in the actual practice of it. 

One of the necessities of a profession demands that the principles 
underlying the practice of the recognized science of the business must be 
clearly defined and formulated. I would not be presumptuous enough 
to suppose for one moment that I am able to define and formulate the 
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principles of the “Science of Credits,” but I have outlined a course of 
' study to that end, which cannot but be helpful to any thinking man and 
I trust that each and every one of you will criticize it, item for item, for 
it is only by the thought and criticism of those actually engaged in the 
work that we can ever hope to arrive at just what are the basic principles of 
the science upon which the credit man’s practice is based. 

It goes without saying that an aspirant to the status of a professional 
credit man should have a broad and liberal education as the foundation 
upon which to base his future study—which will necessarily be of an 
analytical and deductive character---and that a thorough knowledge of 
scientific bookkeeping should form an essential part of that education. 
An elementary course on the principles of logic should not be omitted 
and a study of the common commercial terms in the original languages 
of the more modern nations would certainly prove of practical value in 
the course of his professional career. In addition to this I believe the 
following would form a very good synopsis of a course of study: 


1. A knowledge of the duties of the credit man of to-day and his 
administration. 


2. A study of personal interviews with applicants for credit and 


making reports thereon. 
. A detailed study of mercantile agency reports and the processes 
involved in their compilation. 
. Analyzing mercantile agency reports and especially “property 
statements” and “balance sheets.” 
5. Opening accounts and passing on-orders. 
. Extending credit and methods of arriving at extension of credit. 
. The limitations of credit and a study of the “movable” and other 
limit methods. ; 
. Rejection of orders. Nature and study of correspondence 
thereon. ; 
. Travelers and their relations to the credit man. Study of forms 
for their use. 
. A study of methods and forms to be used in the collection depart- 
ment. 
(a) The treatment of slow accounts. 
(b) Granting extensions and taking promissory notes. 
(c) Taking collateral and its obligations. 
(d) Taking bills of sale. Technicalities thereof. 
(e) Use of attorneys and collection agencies. 
(f) Study of the laws of the different States applicable 
thereto. 
. Notifying travelers as to the condition of accounts and a study of 
forms for their use in relation thereto. 
. Study of corporations and partnerships. 
(a) How to incorporate and a general knowledge of the 
law’s requirements. Advantages of corporations. 
(b) Responsibilities of partners. 
(c) Responsibilities of stockholders. 
(d) Secretarial duties connected therewith. 
. Study of drafts, bills and notes. 
(a) Specimens of invalid notes. 
( $3 Drawing on bills of lading, etc. 
. A general study, of mercantile law, legal terms and processes that 
credit men ought to know. 
. Study of mortgages and study of forms for taking realty, chattel 
and crop mortgages. 
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. Study of the lien law and study of forms for filing material, 2 
labor liens. : 

. Study of probate law and of forms for filing claims relati 
thereto. 

. Study of the bankruptcy law and of forms for filing claims 
lating thereto. 

. Fraudulent debtors and their prosecution. 

. Study of constitution and laws regulating joint stock and ¢ 
operative associations. 

. Study of laws regulating sales of personal property and m@ 
chandise. Study of employers’ liability acts. 

. Study of credit insurance methods. 

. Conducting the credit man’s complaint department. 

. Credit Men’s Associations—their affiliations and uses. And la 
but by no means the least important, a study of the la 
modern business methods tending to accuracy, precision, di 
patch. 

25. A general study of the Law of Contracts is, I consider, essenti 
and should precede and be the basis for the study of busine 
law in general. 

From a study of this long array of credit and legal knowledge pe 
taining to the work of the credit man, I do not pretend to assert th 
ready-made credit men could be fashioned to order, but I do believe a stu 
of these subjects would furnish a source of the fundamental principles wi 
which every credit man should be perfectly familiar, 

There is “no royal road to learning,” and a credit man’s goal 
gained by sheer hard work, study and experience. Hitherto he has hi 
very little to guide him in his line of study. I believe I am the first to ot 
line such a course. I have done the best I can. From the data I 
submitted to you, the underlying principles of the “science of credits” 
be reduced. 

This is the entering wedge. Now let wiser and more capable hea 
formulate them, and when this is accomplished we shall have no diffic 
in enrolling our names on the first charter list of members of a noble p 
fession of our own calling. 


q 


A number of business topics were discussed, and when the gue 
departed it was with the feeling that the Credit ‘Men’s Association & 
demonstrated itself to be a necessity to the business community, and thaf 
is a great factor in bringing about business reforms. 





